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THE GENIUS OF RAY CHARLES 


Let the good times roll; It had to 

be you; Alexander’s ragtime band; 
Two years of torture; When your lover 
has gone; ‘Deed I do; Just for a thrill; 
You won’t let me go; Tell me you'll 
wait for me; Don’t let the sun catch 
you cryin’; Am I blue; 

Come rain or come shine 

@ LTz-k 15190 


PEE WEE ERWIN & THE DIXIE 
STRUTTERS DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE 


Walking with the king; Swing low 

sweet chariot; When the saints go 
marching in; Just a little while to stay 
here; Lead me on; Down by the riverside; 
Marching into glory land; Careless 

love; Ev’rybody needs a helping 

hand; Lord, Lord, you sure been 

good to me; Give me the good word; 

Just a closer walk with thee 
@ SAH-T 6071 


@ LTz-T 15189 


THE KEN COLYER 
SKIFFLE GROUP 


Ham ‘n eggs; Nobody knows the trouble 
I’ve seen; Down by the riverside 
@ DFE 6563 


THE JAZZ MODES 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


Standing on the corner; Joey, Joey, 
Joey; Warm all over; Happy to make 
your aquaintance; My heart is so full 

of you; The most happy fella; Dont’ cry; 
Like a woman; Somebody somewhere 

@ LTz-K 15191 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


BEAULIEU FESTIVAL SUITE 


Hunting scene; Vintage veterans; 
Beaulieu Abbey; Montague manner ’59 
@ sto 135 
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The Basie Band’s opening at the 
Palladium had us grabbing for adjec- 
tives. There is something about this 
theatre that brings out the best in all 
artists and the Basie band were no 
exception to the rule. Swing, warmth and 
acute precision were happily allied, with 
the great man at the piano directing 
proceedings with his usual casual charm. 


It is difficult to define some of this 
band’s chief attributes, but they have a 
happy knack of always managing to 
sound fresh and novel even when play- 
ing items from their repertoire that have 
been trotted out for long enough. A casz 
in point from this initial concert was the 
immortal Midgets, which came to us 
again renewed and vital, as lively and 
sharp as when heard the first time. 


Basie thinks this is the best band he 
has ever had, and we must agree with 
him. The new scores and compositions 
written by Thad Jones and Frank Foster 
are fresh and fulgent, and fit the band 
to perfection. This rhythm section is 
nonpariel. What Freddy Greene does for 
it is nobody’s business and Sonny Payne 
has improved tremendously since his last 
visit. But the main strength in this band 
lies in its ensemble drive and command 
of dynamics. One minute it will be roar- 
ing along like a night express and the 
next pulsing gently and quietly like a 
kid’s puff-puff. 

The biggest part of the book is blues- 
founded, but the ballads are vibrantly 
effective and are always played with 


utter good taste. Snooky Young’s 
trumpet work was gleeful and confident; 
Joe Newman’s inspired and meaningful; 
and Al Grey’s plunger trombone is in 
perfect Tricky Sam tradition. The two 
tenors contrast well, and Wess’s flute 
now has much more bite than hitherto. 
The Kid from Redbank himself showed 
off some gutty left hand stride and 
nearly stopped the show with his piano 
solo of the same name. 

Singer Joe Williams wraps up the 
show and his new backgrounds, pro- 
vided by Frank Foster, are in perfect 
setting and provide the right answers to 
the blues question. Joe Williams himself 
has advanced greatly—his blues show a 
greater feeling for the lyrics and his 
ballads have been carefully chosen to 
suit a voice of such strength and quality. 
His control of vibrato and his timing 
are most effective and his intonation 
splendid. Great thing about his singing 
is that he sounds like nobody else. 

All-in-all there is an unmatched, vast 
vitality to this band that makes it a most 
significant force in jazz today. For marty 
years Basie has shown himself as a 
colossus where band direction is con- 
cerned and here he is at his very best— 
no further recommendation is needed. 


Quote Of The Week. A photographer 
from one of the big dailies enquired of 
us backstage at the Palladium what 
instrument Count Basie played. On being 
told Basie was a pianist, he retired 
utterly baffled to meditate on the prob- 
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lem. Approaching us again some minutes 
later he said in a voice filled with 
disbelief, “But surely he plays something 
beside the piano? Doesn’t he play the 
trumpet as well?” On being given a firm 
negative, he retired once more shaking 
his head. “Damn it,” he muttered “I 
wanted to get a picture—piano ain't 
dynamic!” 


Neologism. The J.J. factory has 
turned out some good, appropriate new 
words for the jazz lingo recently. We 
thought the jocose Mr. Boatfield coined 
a beauty with his rumty-tum. Alluding 
to the Saints Jazz Band, he said they 
had more drive and rumty-tum. What a 
realistic word to describe that gamboling 
British-type rhythm! 

That expert old neologist Stanley 
Dance has come up with quite a few in 
his time. Mainstream was a_ perfect 
word for that music which has flowed 
along so smoothly and unruffled; un- 
divided by the many tributaries that 
have joined its waters from time to time. 
And this month he comes up with 
anothcr, demi-jazz—what more appro- 
priate for that type of jazz which doesn’t 
quite make the grade? 

Listening to the Basie Band recently, 
we thought a good word to describe 
their music might be crackerjazz. A local 
group on TV a few nights ago were an- 
nounced as playing early New Orleans 
jazz—to us it sounded more like woad- 
music, but perhaps we aren’t competent 
judges of such earthy material. 
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It is perhaps a coincidence that one of 
Thelonious Monk’s favourite tunes is a 
nineteenth century protestant hymn by 
a composer named William H. Monk. 
Not only the composer’s name, but also 
the title of the piece, Abide With Me, 
seems perfectly fitting for Thelonious. 
We suspect that Monk himself always 
knew what he was doing, or at least what 
he wanted to be able to do. The same 
can hardly be said for the world around 
him. Yet, there were always a few who 
did abide with Thelonious, and made it 
possible for him to go his own way. 

Monk’s way was no blind alley, no 
one-way street. But it was his own way, 
which in our time must be a hard way. 
How far he has travelled, and how much 
undiscovered beauty he has found along 
this way—that is something we can all 
hear now if we want to. But rarely 
could it be heard better, and more 
succinctly, than at a recent “ retrospec- 
tive” all-Monk concert in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 

Jazz concerts are frequently a dubious 
proposition. It would not be an exag- 
geration to say that the Monk concert 
at a little off-Broadway Theatre called 
“Circle in the Square” was the first 
perfect jazz concert these ears have 
witnessed. The setting was unpretentious 
and informal, the people in attendance 
had come to hear music, and Monk and 
his companions wanted to play. The 
concert started late and ended early, yet 
no one could have wished for more. In 
two sets of six numbers, Thelonious 
Monk demonstrated with supreme 


Melody Maker 


authority his right to be numbered 
among the happy few: those who’ve 
“ got their own,” as the Lady who knew 
put it so well. We can’t know what it 
cost Thelonious Monk to go his own 
way so uncompromisingly, but it was 
worth the price. To himself as well, 
we hope. 

It is unwise to burden a jazz perform- 
ance with the adjective “ retrospective ”. 
All art is retrospective, insofar as past 
experience goes into the creation of it. 
But whilst it is possible to give a painter 


a retrospective show, since the panting 


is finished but remains, it is a different 
story with jazz. Jazz is captured in time 
only through the intervention of a 
machine, but the musician travels on. 
He cannot recreate, for himself or for 
others, what once was. So Thelonious 
Monk did not give his listeners the 
promised retrospective view of a quarter- 
century of musical activity. Instead, he 
gave us something much better. He gave 
us Thelonious Monk in 1960. Not 
retrospective, but full of that urgency of 
the here and now which is a special 
dimension of a jazz performance. Monk 
was out to show us not what he was 
but what he is. 

The stage at “Circle In The Square” 
is the wooden floor, around which three 
sections of seats are raised. There were 
no garish spotlights, and the house- 
lights were off. The atmosphere was 
neither formal nor sloppy. The per- 
formers were in full view, close enough 
to establish rapport but with no one 
breathing down their necks. There was 
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An Evenin 
with 


Monk 


Dan Morgenstern 


a brief and unembellished introduction 
without “hard sell” or artiness, and 
then Thelonious Monk, piano, Charlie 
Rouse, tenor sax, Art Taylor, drums and 
Ron Carter, bass, appeared and promptly 
settled down to business. 

Monk has been called an entric ad 
nauseam. True, he is not like other 
people, even other jazz musicians. Yet 
much that has been labelled eccentricity 
is quite simply a way of being which 
seems to be the way Monk wants to be. 
Sunglasses with bamboo frames may 
look ridiculous on others but look 
just right on Monk, which may be 
why he wears them. There is nothing 
about Monk, who is a big man, which 
invites ridicule. You would not pick a 
fight with Monk if you met him in a bar. 
You might step aside if you saw him 
coming, because there is about him the 
air of a man who knows where he is 
going. He may not be on your time, 
but he knows what time it is. He is one 
of the few musicians of the generation 
labelled “ modern” (what shall we call 
them in 1980?) who has that quality 
which Max Weber called charisma. It is 
hard to define this quality, but it can’t 
be faked. It is, perhaps, of metaphysical 
significance, but it is strongly linked to 
physical presence. You wouldn’t ask 
Monk for a light, but if he asks you 
for one, the completion of that brief 
ritual might well leave you with the 
feeling that there has been much more 
than superficial communication. By the 
same token, Monk always makes you 
feel that it is a privilege to attend his 
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performances. Not that there is any 
haughtiness involved. It is just that you 
are made to know that while it may be 
nice to have an audience around, it isn’t 
essential, and it’s just your good luck 
that you are there and that Monk is in 
the mood to play. Miles Davis doesn’t 
always make you feel that way, but once 
he grows up he well might. Perhaps 
that is because Monk, underneath it all, 
has a warm and catching sense of 
humour. When he enjoys himself, he 
lets you know it, and makes you laugh 
with him. Never at him. 


* * * 


There must have been times when 
people did laugh at Monk. Not in the 
beginning, perhaps. As Mary Lou 
Williams has to'd us (in Hear Me 
Talking To You, the best of all books 
on jazz) Monk played with p'enty of 
technique when he first came around to 
jam in places like Kansas City. He 
came into town with “either an evan- 
gelist or a medicine show.” That ain't 
Julliard or Berklee, but it is schooling. 
It was later, around 1939, when Monk 
used to sit down in Harlem after-hours 
places to play (by himself; with others 
he still ‘comped their way) that some 
listeners pinned the label “ zombie 
music”’ on his stuff, and called him 
“Mad Monk”. As Teddy Hill has told 
us, in the same book, Monk lived with 
his family at the time, and thus was able 
to be “ undependable,” that is, do what 
he wanted to do musically without 
worrying about pleasing the boss, or the 
customers, or the leader. What he 
played then, when Teddy Hill sometimes 
had to plead with him to leave so he 
could close up the place (named 
Minton’s Playhouse), was very liXely 
a crabbed, introspective, difficult kind of 
music. It certainly wasn’t what Mon 
plays today. But it was necessary, and 
it already had the power to communi- 
cate, as Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker, 
Kenny Clarke and Coleman Hawkins 
soon felt. 

It was Hawk who hired Monk in 1944. 
to play in his band on 52nd Stveet, and 


people would ask Coleman why he 
didn’t get rid of “that Chinese piano- 


player.” But others dug  Monk’s 
language. Of those who could help his 
career it was first Hawk, then non- 
musicians like Blue Note owners 
Alfred Lion and Francis Wolf. And 
disc jockey Fred Robbins, on whose 
show we first heard Thelonious and 
muttered “ What the hell is that?” but 
went out to buy the record and spent 
hours trying to figure out what the 
chords were. (We think it’s Somebody 
Loves Me, but won't bet. The other 
side, Suburban Eyes was easier. It’s All 
God's Children Got Rhythm). Still, it 
took quite some time before night clubs 
would hire Monk, as a leader. Only a 
few years ago, at the Five Spot, did 
a club owner really create a happy 
environment for Monk to work in. 
Riverside Records have given Monk a 
great deal of freedom and many albums. 
Last year Monk did the Apollo, and 
there was the fancy thing at Towa Hall. 
And last month the showcase at Circle 
In The Square. Yet, ironically, Monk, 
at the height of his popularity, is not 
able to work a club in New York 
because he has lost his cabaret card, 
that disgusting symbol of New York 
City’s arbitrary police power over per- 
forming artists. But concerts they can’t 
stop, and Monk’s was a sell-out. 

About the music, then. There was the 
best of Monk’s work in three categories: 
The ballads, the jump originals and the 
essays on standards. In the first cate- 
gory, the lovely Ruby, My Dear, on 
which Charlie Rouse showed that he has 
heard Monk’s record with Hawkins; the 
first success, Round Midnight, the only 
Monk. tune with lyrics—by Bernie 
Hanighen, of whom Billie spoke so well 
—played a little faster than usual, but 
haunting as ever; and Ask Me Now, on 
which Monk’s one piano chorus was 
simplicity itself, and yet profoundly 
moving; all done with a shifting of the 
accents, like Louis does it, to bring out 
the natural beauty of the melody. And 
last but not least, Crepuscule with Nellie, 
which is for Nellie Monk, his devoted 
wife, and which Monk now plays in a 
formalized version which, brief as it is, 
is wholly essential: One chorus of un- 
accompanied piano, not in strict time, 
but with that unique Monk accent which 
has an inner swing; then into time with 
the band coming in with a slow, flowing 
statement of the theme, under embellish- 
ments bv Thelonious, and a_ chorded 
ending which seems to suspend rather 
than end the tune, leaving it to echo in 
the mind. With these slow tunes Monk 
creates and sustains a mood. It may be 
the nostalgic, restless longing of Mid- 
night, the yearning of Ask Me Now, the 
warm breath of romance in Ruby or the 
affirmation of peace in Nellie. All these 
moods are lyrical, and all are moods of 
love, and in each one of them not one 
note is superfluous or imperfectly placéd. 
And they all sing. 

The faster numbers Monk has com- 
posed are seemingly bare s‘eletons for 
improvisation. If you start counting 
notes, that is. They are phrases, riffs— 
angular, seemingly abrupt. Yet, when 
Monk plays them, they become melodies, 
and they flow. And they create a 
rhythmic and harmonic climate for the 
improviser which makes him 
Monk’s Music. Perhaps that is why 


some hornmen prefer to have Monk 
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“lay out” behind them. They sound 
better when they don’t. Monk is a 
disciplined musician, but he gives you 
plenty of freedom. That duality is one 
of the keys to good jazz, and one aspect 
of it is the sense of form. Monk’s 
compositions are the perfect jazz com- 
positions—not suites, or quartets, or 
sonatas, but short pieces which have 
definite melody, unique harmonic tex- 
ture, implicit swing and are good to play. 
These are pieces like Straight, No Chaser 
(the blues). Well, You Needn’t, Bemsha 
Swing, and others which weren’t played 
that night. Blue Monk, a masterpiece, 
is just a blues and also an _ original 
composition. 

In the third category, Monk, like 
Duke, excells. Here he reworks the 
standard material of jazz. In Walked 
Bud is a_ variation on Blue Skies. 
Rhythm-a-ning is I Got Rhythm. They 
are also Monk. 

Monk played that night. He raised 
his cohorts to greater heights than they 
straddle alone. Art Taylor kept perfect 
time and also got off his own things. 
which, being in a solid time-context. 
stood out very well. Carter, the bassist, 
was new to the group but knew the 
fundamentals of Monk’s musical gram- 
mar and swung. Charlie Rouse is not 
among the leading tenors, but he is one 
of the most consistent, dependable and 
musicianly of his generation. He played 
well with Tadd Dameron in the Jate 
‘forties, and he plays better today. His 
sound is not very big but well placed, 
his technical equipment excellent and his 
ear sure. He can swing. With Monk, 
he is better than a stronger individualist 
might be, because there is no conflict 
between his and Monk’s intentions. On 
the night of the concert, Rouse played 
with inspiration, especially -on Round 
Midnight and Rhythm-a-ning. He has 
humour and sincerity. Sincerity, by the 
way, is a term often used as a pat on the 
back. We intend it to imply a devotion 
to musical ends and musical sense rather 
than naive innocence or lack of sophisti- 
cation. Monk let Charlie Rouse carry 
the major part of the so'o space. which 
is in accord with the role of a horn in 
jazz. It also enables Theloniovs to 
frame his statements perfectly. There 
was never too much or too little, it was 
always climactic—it had perfect outer as 
well as inner balance. 

Thelonious played the piano that 
night, as he is wont to, with his arms 
and elbows as well as his hands. The 
sound or “ tone-cluster ’’ he wants to get 
at times can only be created this way. 
It isn’t a whim, but part of a method. 
When Monk plays, his whole body is 
involved. There is the characteristic 
movement of the feet, sometimes quite 
audible; the occasional fingersnapping, 
or movements hinting at dancing or 
boxing, including a Jimmy Cagneyish 
thumb-under-nose gesture. Sometimes 
the dance is more than hinted at; Monk 
gets up and does a few turns. That is 
either when he is really having a ball or 
when somebody is blowing hot air only. 
All concerned know which is which; 
that night Monk did a little time-step 
during Rouse’s solo on Rhythm-a-ning. 
Monk is one of the jazzmen who are 
fun to watch at work, which is some- 
thing to think about. If a musician 
doesn’t look good when he plays. 


(continued on page 40) 
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By Jacques Demetre and Marcel Chauvard 


(translated from the French by lan McLean) 


“ Hastings Street, please.” 

We had arrived in Detroit the night 
before, having travelled down from New 
York. All we knew about Detroit was 
that the main street in the coloured 
quarter was called Hastings Street, and 
that the legendary John Lee Hooker 
lived there. We only had one contact 
and that was the address of a record 
shop in Hastings Street-—number 3530. 

A bus, full of Negroes, apart from us 
two, stopped right outside number 3530. 
It was in the eastern section of the town 
and reminded us of the down-town 
quarters of oriental cities or Parisian 
markets, more so than Brooklyn or 
even Harlem. 

Hastings Street is relatively narrow 
and only a couple of hundred yards 
long. Brick and wooden houses, in a sad 
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state of collapse, stretch along both 
sides. We noticed a number of primitive 
shops—hairdressers, grocers and _fish- 
mongers—whose customers looked so 
poor that it was almost heartbreaking. 
Between some of the houses, dingy, 
narrow pebbled alleyways led through to 
allotments and waste ground. 

It was in this setting that we found 
the shop, over which a thickly painted 
sign announced that it was Joe’s Record 
Shop. We went in. A very tall coloured 
man came forward and told us he was 
the proprietor—Joe Von Battle. He 
showed us a pile of 78’s, each one of 
which had a label that we hadn’t heard 
of before—JVB. 

“Yes, I own this label,” he said. 
“Come and see my recording studio.” 

The studio (if one could call it that) 
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yas at the back of the shop. Amidst the 
junk, a pile of old boxes, records with- 
cut cevers and two old divans we could 
see a microphone, recording equipment 
and an upright piano. 

* Here’s where I’ve recorded John Le2 
Hooker, Emmitt Slay and many others 
including guitarists Texas Red, Eddie 
surns, Baby Boy Warren and Calvin 
Frazier; harmonica player Little Sonny 
Willis; Washboard Willie. . . .” 

We asked him where we could find 
these people. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “I don’t 
keep any written records and I ain’t got 
a good memory. For instance, someone 
was in the street singin’ one day and 
accompanyin’ himself on a_ one-string 
guitar. I asked him into the studio to 
play a few numbers. When he finished, 
I gave him twenty dollars and I ain’t 
seen him since. All I know is that his 
first name’s Sam and on the record I 
called him One String Sam.” 

We asked him if it would be possible 
to see anyone at all. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. Then he 
got on the phone. 

“Ts that you, Little Sonny? Come 
over to my place. There’s two guys from 
Paris want to see you. Is there anyone 
else with you? . . . Hooker? Well, bring 
him as well.” 

Ten minutes later, a thin, spare man 
with pure African features came in and 
said that Little Sonny would be along 
later. 

“Let me introduce you to John Lee 
Hooker,” Von Battle said, and we 
wasted no time in getting down to an 
interview with him. We discovered that 
contrary to what we _ had_ thought, 
Hooker was not a native of Alabama, 
but of Clarksdale, Mississippi, where he 
was born on August 22nd, 1917. 

Meanwhile. Little Sonny (Aaron 
Willis), Emmitt Slay, and pianist Floyd 
Taylor (who recorded The Hucklebuck 
with Paul Williams) had arrived. We all 
went into the “studio” and whisky was 
handed round in generous measures. 

Hooker and Slay found a guitar in a 
corner and sang for us. Between songs, 
they talked about their music. 

“You know, Hooker,” said Slay, 
“you ought to learn to play that guitar 
correctly.” 

“Correctly?” frowned Hooker, “I 
play the way I feel and that’s good 
enough for me. If I was to learn the play 
the way you want, I'd lose my feeling 
for the blues.” 

“Look, I play correctly, but that 
doesn’t stop me from playing real 
blues,” replied Emmitt. No one ever lost 
anything by being educated; education 
is everything in life.” 

Little Sonny, a young man of 27, was 
torn between the two antagonists. The 
argument was getting very heated, partly 
due to the fact that John Lee Hooker 
was enjoying it and insisted on doing 
most of the talking. Alas, the time to 
break it up came all too soon but before 
we left Joe fixed up a meeting for the 
evening. 

“Be at the shop at seven,” he said. 
“ We'll go get Hooker and visit the club 
where Little Sonny and Washboard 
Willie are playing.” 

Unfortunately, Hooker didn’t show 
up. In fact, no matter how hard we tried, 
we never did see him again. So we went 
to the club without him. Little Sonny 


PHOTOS: 


(opposite top) Joe Von Battle’s record shop 
on Hastings Street. 
(centre) John Lee Hooker. 


(opposite bottom) Joe Von Battle and 
Floyd Taylor. 


(above) Hastings Street. s 
(right) Little Sonny Willis. 


(page six) Little Sonny’s band at the Club 
Carribe—Little Sonny (hea), Eddie Burns, 
Prince Albert, Jim Crawford. 
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‘had a blues band at the Carribe which 


consisted of Eddie Burns (gtr), Prince 
Albert (pno) and Jim Crawford (drs). 
Little Sonny played and sang in a style 
reminiscent of Little Walter; he had a 
portable microphone attached to his 
harmonica which carried the sound of 
his voice all over the hall. 

The audience was exclusively coloured 
and the place was packed, despite the 
fact that it was a week-end. People were 
dancing and listening to the music with 
the same enthusiasm we had seen in 
New York. During the interval, a young 
guitarist called Littlke Thomas Junior 
(Thomas Canaday) sang. He was a 
carbon copy of B.B. King, both in 
music and looks. 

We stayed a while and then Joe Von 
Battle took us to a place in another part 
of the town. On the way we questioned 
him about Detroit. 

“A large majority of the coloured 
people still like the blues,” he said. 
“Like me, they come from the South. 
They often buy records of John Lee 
Hooker and Muddy Waters. They tend 
to favour recent tunes and I bet 
you anything that I could never sell 
them a record of Blind Lemon Jefferson. 
not even to the older folk. Of course 
some of the coloured people really des- 
pise the blues! ” 

About his own record label, he said: 
“| have no direct sales outside my store. 
I sell the matrices to Chess, in Chicago. 
Records by Hooker and the Rev. 
Franklin, whose church you must see, 
are released on Chess, although I do all 
the recordings on JVB.’ 


We eventually arrived at the Apex 
Club, from which we could hear the 
sound of an extraordinary electrified 
guitar. As we entered a band was play- 
ing on a sort of platform. The guitarist 
bore an astonishing resemblance to a 
friend of ours called Andre Clergeat, 
and sang a very pure, almost despairing 
blues. We learned that he was none 
other than Little Eddie Kirkland, known 
through his recordings with Hooker. 
His group, which was_ extremely 
“bluesy” and more rocking than Little 
Sonny’s band, consisted of Johnny 
Rooks (tenor sax), Joe Dooms (pno) and 
Jimmy Parner (drs). 

When we spoke to him, Eddie sounded 
very sad and bitter. 

“There are too many musicians in the 
market,” he said. “ It’s a wonder I don’t 
get blood pressure about it, but I'll just 
wait; my time will come.” 


His bandsmen were even more elusive. 
Joe Dooms refused to give us the 
slightest bit of information, but laughed 
sarcastically and shook his fist at us. 
Johnny Hooks, shaking with some 
physical infliction, gave us two different 
names for himself. He seemed com- 
pletely irresponsible, just standing there 
shaking our hands and smiling vaguely. 
It was all very strange, even menacing, 
and since Joe Battle had by this time 
gone home to his wife, we made a quick 
exit! 

As soon as we got back into the street 
we were apprehended by two policemen 
who wanted to know why we were out 
late in the coloured quarter. Only the 
fact that we were French saved us from 
being arrested, but we didn’t like the 
way they looked at us. 
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“Looking for women, eh?” Well 
you'd better move along, and don't let 
us catch you in this neighbourhood 

The following day, we went back to 
Joe’s record shop where we met the 
pianist T. J. Fowler, a charming, well- 
mannered gentleman who invited us to 
hear him at the Military Inn that even- 
ing. We spent the day near the shop and 
again bumped into Little Sonny, with 
whom we had a long discussion on 
blues harmonica technique. We also met 
Henry McKinney, who around 1930 was 
managing a betting house which featured 
Big Maceo, and a kitchen maid called 
Lovell Berry, whose husband (pianist 
James Johnson—nicknamed Little 
Maceo”) committed suicide by throw- 
ing himself out of a window. 

That evening, we went along to the 
Military Inn. A trombone player called 
Ted Merryweather drove us down in his 
car. T. J. Fowler’s band consisted of 
Denzie McCullers (tpt/ten), Walter Cox 
(ten), Samuel Babe Borders (drs) and 
T.J. on organ. This time the audience 
was white, but that didn’t stop the band 
from swinging. It did, however, oblige 
them by playing a few worn-out request 
tunes. We noticed the difference between 
the white and coloured audiences—only 
a few people were dancing. 

The next day we went back to see 
Joe Von Battle. 

“Still in Detroit?” he said with amaze- 
ment and as if to show his gratitude he 
presented us with a pile of his records, 
including those by One String Sam and 
one by Brother Will Hairston called The 
Alabama Bus, a moving account of 
travel segregation in Alabama. Joe 
refused any payment for them at all. 

At noon, the Greyhound bus was 
leaving for Chicago, so we climbed 
aboard. We were going to search for 
perhaps the most legendary bluesmen of 
all— Kokomo Arnold, Tampa_ Red, 
Curtis Jones, Red Ne!son, Sunnyland 
Slim... 


(to be continued) 


Reprinted by kind permission of the authors 
and ‘Jazz Hot’. 


ABOVE: Little Junior Thomas (left). Eddie Kirkland’s band, with Jimmy Parner, Johnny Hooks, Joe Dooms and Kirkland (hea). BELOW: T. J. Fowler 
(top), Little Sonny, John Lee Hooker and Emmitt Slay (bottom). All photographs by Jecques Demetre. 
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OTANLEY 
DANCE 


(Spring comes, the sap rises, birds 
sing, daffodils salute the sun, and all like 
that. You know. Some people act crazy. 
It’s a perplexing time. What follows this 
month is representative of our current 
perplexity. We are not mad with any- 
one. We are just putting down some 
thoughts, without any dogmatic inten- 
tion, on subjects that seem to us to 
invite argument or discussion. If you 
like the mess you're in, that’s fine, and 
we’re glad for you. If you don’t, we'd 
like to know what you're doing about it. 
Next month we’ll return to our normal 
level of thought!essness. That's a 
promise.) 


—685— 
THERE IS STILL TIME, BROTHER 


“The efforts to enlarge the horizons of 
jazz will, I think, eventually do away 
with jazz as such. There are too many 
cultured and sophisticated musicians 
with great gifts for improvising for jazz 
to remain something you can tap your 
foot to.” 

Larry Gushee, 
“The Jazz Review’, 
February 1960. 


CRUX CRITICORUM 


In the fifth (1960) “Down Beat Year- 
book”, under the novel heading “Quo 
Vadis? ”’, there is a discussion by “three 
good men and true” with John Mehegan 
acting as moderator. This is described as 
“a symposium on the next ten years of 
jazz’. There are more than ten pages of 
it and most of them are rather tedious. 
The platitudes and slabs of jargon let 
fall by William Russo and George 
Russell evidently numb Gunther 
Schuller and Mehegan, for they seem 
barely able to stay the course. 

What emerges is the distinct possi- 
bility that during the next ten years 
musicians of the Russo-Russell type 
may, as Larry Gushee has indicated, “do 
away with jazz as such”. This will 
fulfil the wonderful improving mission 
of the so-called intellectual, that strange, 
half-baked, half-educated and _ increas- 
ingly prevalent product of modern 


society. Should he chance on something 


‘ 


good and perceive its value, be sure he 
will mess with it, “improve” it in the 
sacred name of Progress, until it is no 
longer recognizable. Of course, he can 
argue. He can drown you in words. For 


» instance, Mehegan has to interrupt the 


good, true men. “May I,” he asks after 
five pages, “say that, as far as your topic 
is concerned. we have go‘ten almost 
nowhere in discussing 1950 and jazz.” 


Gunther Schuller, the most perceptive 
of the bunch and the one who obviously 
cares most for jazz, offers a ray of hope: 


“T think there will be a continuation 
of a very direct communicative kind 
of jazz, which, for lack of a better 
word, we'll call mainstream jazz. 
(This) will continue absolutely 
oblivious of any intellectual or theo- 
retical or other complexities that may 
be developing in nonjazz music. 


“Then I see another music develop- 
ing. which in varying degrees relates 
itself on the one hand to jazz and on 
the other hand, the other extreme, to 
non-jazz music ..... And within this 
wide area, there are again many, many 
splits, many factions or divisions. And 
if you think of this middle stream as 
an entity—although as I say it’s 
divided into many factions—then I 
think of it as quite separate from this 
mainstream of jazz. Now, how many 
persons who believe only in_ that 
mainstream of jazz will immediately 
say that this other thing happening in 
the middle, whieh to some extent 
relates itself to nonjazz music, is no 
longer jazz?” 


The answer to his final question is, 
surely, “Too few”. It is towards the kind 
of demi-jazz he discusses, promoted with 
all the awesome assiduity of the Ameri- 
can publicity machine, that we are being 
adroitly moved step by step at this 
stage. What is George Russell thinking 
about when he says the MJQ “carr.ed 
the message of the music w.th dignity 
into the far reaches.” (That’s not the 
proper way to talk of Europe’s hallowed 
concert halls, but don’t fuss!) What 
happens if we all acclaim the jazz values 
of the non-improvised, non-swinging 


music of Miles Davis and Gil Evans? 
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LIGHTLY 
AND 
POLITELY 


Next thing you know, to swing, to shout, 
to play with any kind of abandon, will 
be vulgar and Out, "Way Out. (Just 
pretend you don’t know it is already.) 

Russo introduces the subject of racism 
and frankly equates “the Coltrane camp” 
with “the primitive camp, the anti-white 
camp”: 

“What I really see in this, to go 
further, is a horrible and horrifying 
separation between Negro and White, 
which has been to me an extremely 
painful part of the jazz world. I see 
the Negro being pushed into a posi- 
tion of maintaining the subjective, the 
primitive and the exciting. I see the 
white being pushed into the position 
of maintaining the scholarly, and the 
technical, and I don’t like to see this. 

“I see jazz criticism and jazz 
musicians having increasing difficulty 
in avoiding racism. I see them almost 
always going along racial lines, and 
I'm thinking about the jazz musician. 
And I think that what really horrifies 
me about this is that I think it is the 
most debasing thing to a Negro 
imaginable. It has implications of 
great tragedy. It implies that the 
Negro has rhythm and the white man 
hasnt. And Hodeir, in fact, stated 
almost that. And that to me is just 
incredibly painful.” 

About two pages later, George Russell 
puts the issue in a commendable 
perspective: 

“I think the Negro has rightly 
maintained his influence in jazz as the 
most vital force because he’s always 
been the innovator, no matter waat’s 
happened, and the pattern has been 
the same: The Negro would innovate, 
and the white musician would popu- 
larize and this would go down the 
levels. First, the sincere white 
musician, probably, would take it. 
And then the insincere musician 
would go down the levels. For 
instance, any day you can turn on the 
radio and hear a Jimmy Lunceford- 
type arrangement, and this we used to 
marvel at and dance to; now it’s 


behind a cigaret ad. It’s very popular.” 
It is undoubtedly a galling thing for 
many white musicians that every im- 
portant innovation in jazz has been 
made by the Negro. If the values of 
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Bradley 
DICKY WELLS. 


demi-jazz can be established as superior, 
which they are in the process of being, 
then it may be that the Negro will con- 
form to a white conception of musical 
quality and lose the advantage or benefit 
of his heritage. This, of course, has been 
loosely used as an argument against 
“Europeanization” by many critics of 
“modern” jazz, but a glance at the scene 
today shows the Negro as artistically 
pre-eminent as he has ever been. Com- 
mercially successful popularizers like 
the Brubecks, Mannes and Previns have 
always had their racial and musical 
counterparts. 


By a coincidence, a couple of films 
recently shown tend to shed some light 
on these differences. “Jazz On a Sum- 
mer’s Day” is an attractive film shot in 
gorgeous you-know-what at Newport in 
1958. It is rather iolly, and only inter- 
mittently earnest. The many pretty gals 
with which the audience was salted will 
surely send young lechers to jazz 
festivals in increasing numbers. The 
shots of racing yachts are uplifting, but 
this vein of imagery unfortunately runs 
out halfway when night falls on the 
musical arena. Because much of the 
music is poor, it is sometimes hard to 
understand why everyone is so happy. 
Don’t let us influence you, but when 
you get to it, see if the real moment of 
truth does not come with Buck's fierce, 
driving solo during Big Maybelle’s 
number. We suppose jazz can be a 
dainty, airy exercise, or rumtytum 
(thanks, Graham) for goodtime Charlies, 
but the essence seems to be spontaneous 
expression, something barely calculated 
though not necessarily wholly impro- 
vised, something intuitive in a familiar 
situation (melody, chords and tempo), 
something given force and stress by 
articulation and intonation, something 
warmly filled with the human spirit 
which communicates and stirs. (Com- 
municates with whom? And at what 
level?) 

The other, shorter film, “The Cry of 
Jazz”, was made in Chicago by some 
coloured students. It draws all kinds of 
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SOME OLD VAUDEVILLIANS 


HARRY CARNEY. 


parallels between the life of the Negro 
and jazz, and insists that only the Negro 
is really able to play it. Further, it 
suggests that since the c rcum.tances 
and purposes behind its creation have 
now been irrevocably changed, jazz is 
virtually dead. 

We believe this thought has been long 
due for presentation in the U.S., whefe 
ofay critics and musicians alike march 
confidently along together, shoulder to 
shoulder, beneath the banners of Pro- 
gress and Refinement. But it isn’t, of 
course, to be expected that such a 
thought would be given expression by 
anyone engaged in making a living from 
jazz. 

Mind you, we think notification of 
the death possibly premature. After all, 
jazz was created and nurtured by a few 
hundred musicians, and some of the 
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many who still survive retain the gift 
of making it. Yet if we can just get the 
idea considered that jazz might be 
dying, that it isn’t in glorious health, 
that it might not live forever—well, that 
would be something! It might be pos- 
sible to enjoy its many admirable quali- 
ties peacefully, if briefly, without the 
constant threat of adulteration. The 
intellectuals might desert the sinking 
ship, too. And then we might not have 
to endure the phoney nonsense about 
jazz courses in colleges, or that bit about 
jazz diplomats and ambassadors warding 
off the wrath of unfriendly powers. 

Right now, we have a short list of 
jazzmen (sic) we want to recommend as 
astronauts for early transmission into 
far-outer space. Heartless though that 
may seem, the mind has its reasons. 


—687— 
FOR THE BEACON STREET 
BIRDWATCHER 

Those of us not too happy with the 
innovations in jazz of the last fifteen 
years are sometimes rightly accused of 
irascibility, of rudeness, of injustice and 
mischievous attention to _ irrelevant 
detail. Being perhaps no longer b!essed 
with the golden glow of youth and its 
fine flushes of enthusiasm, it may be 
that we are too easily irritated, but at 
least we may be credited with longer— 
if wasted —- experience, and _ longer 
memories. 

Every Saturday night there is a 
column in “The Journal-American” 
called “The Rhythm Section”. It is 
written by Ralph Gleason, whom we first 
encountered many years ago as a cheer- 
leader for Bunk Johnson. This column 
is “syndicated” in about twenty news- 
papers and it makes Ralph’s a very 
powerful voice indeed. : 

Given his undoubted experience, it is 
disconcerting to find him still repzating 
some of the disreputable bop legends. 
Thus, in a piece boldly headed ‘“Jazz- 
men Not Vaudevillians”, he tells several 
million kids that “the great contribution 
of Charlie Parker, and the rest of the 
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modernists, was to remove jazz from 
that category (of entertainment and 
vaudeville) and make it pure music.” In 
other words, thanks to Bird, such pre- 
decessors and vaudevillians as Benny 


Carter, Coleman Hawkins, Fletcher 
Henderson, Johnny Hodges, Harry 
Carney, Ben Webster, Duke Ellington, 
Buck Clayton, Lester Young, Count 
Basie, Art Tatum and Teddy Wilson 
were enabled to straighten up, see the 
light and fly right. 

Miles Davis seems to be thoroughly 
approved because he “has reduced the 
amount of concession to the audience to 
an absolute minimum”, and because he 
“eschews the spotlight; never smiles and 
makes no announcements.” Ralph sums 
up his appraisal thus: “In other words, 
no Uncle Tomming.” By _ inference, 
Miles is making a brave new stand, one 
all those clowns back in the ’20s and 
30s didn’t have the wit or guts to make. 

Well, the following week the column 
comes up under the heading, “Jazz Has 
Humor That’s Lacking In Pops’. It 
seems that “for every jazz musician 
whose music is depressing there are a 
dozen whose music is joyous.” Logic- 
ally, that makes Miles even greater, 
because he is so heavily outnumbered. 
“The saving grace of jazz,’ Ralph 
claims, is humor—“With humor, jazz is 
indestructible.” We feel this puts his 
readers in a quandary. They can’t laugh 
at that vaudevillian playing trombone 
with his foot in the slide, because he’s 
really Tomming. Nor can they laugh at 
this solemn young trombonist who is so 
skilfully imitating a machine - gun, 
because they would disturb that flow of 
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expression which is making a vital con- 
tribution to a vital art form of demo- 
cratic culture, like. However, he does 
make clear what’s wrong with our kids’ 
musical taste. They are “interested” and 
“fascinated” by death, which they read 
about in newspapers, hear about on the 
radio, and see on T.V. Death is just 
inescapable nowadays, so they naturally 
like rock ‘n’ roll and despise the gay, 
humorous music of Miles Davis. “It is 
that lack of humor,” he concludes, 
“that makes rock ’n’ roll songs like 
‘Teen Angel’ such a pitiful waste of 
time.” 

You just don’t know whom to believe 
nowadays, do you? 

Sometime before them there payola 
probes came up, Ralph wrote: 

“ Despite the evidence to the con- 
trary, which piles up relentlessly year 
by year, the myth persists that the 
American public's taste in all matters 

_ is dictated and not naturally arrived 
That myth about the pre-bop Uncle 
Toms persists, too. 


—688— 
COME IN AND BROWSE 


There’s a liquor shop near Birdland 
which has a notice in its window invit- 
ing you to “Come In and Browse’. The 
first time we saw it we put on our 
glasses, hoping they’d misspelled the last 
word and that we had discovered a 
philanthropic liquor dispensary. But to 
browse in a liquor shop is not the same 
thing as browsing .in a bookshop. You 
can look at the labels, but you cannot 
sample. It’s very seldom you can sample 
in record shops either. 

Sometimes, if it is raining heavily, or 
if we have a half-hour to spare, we 
nevertheless do browse in record shops, 
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especially those conveniently situated on 
Sixth Avenue midtown. In the absence 
of complete discographies, you can meet 
with surprises just like the “hot” 
collectors of the ’30s did. There are great 
bargains in LPs and 45s, but it is in the 
despised racks of 78s that we find 
startling items like Noel Coward’s new 
number, “I'll Follow My Sacred (sic) 
Heart” on Parrot 784. It is backed with 
“Blue, Blue Days”, composed by Cole- 
man Hawkins, who plays both. (When 
we can find that Savoy album, we'll 
check on “Goin’ Down Home”.) Under 
a label called “Ca-Song” were two “slow 
foxes”, “The Old Songs” and “You Said 
Goodbye”, also played by Hawk and 
with vocals by Delores Martin of 
“Finian’s Rainbow” (103). Then there 
was Savoy 100 by the Savoy Dictators, 
a swinging nine-piece group with two 
trumpets, tenor by Count Hastings and 
alto by Bobby Plater; titles, “Tricks” and 
“Rhythm and Bugs”. 

LPs can also surprise anyone priding 
himself on reasonably comprehensive 
record intelligence. We had begun to feel 
Jesse Powell’s Jubilee album did not 
exist, but one day it just stared at us 
from the front of a big bin of LPs 
reduced to $1.49. Its number is JLP 1113 
and it features Jesse with two groups, 
one small and one larger, on standards 
and five originals. Among others, Hen- 
derson Chambers is there on trombone, 
Norman Thornton on baritone, Oscar 
Dennard on piano, and Hamp’s Wilbur 
Hogan on drums. 

Woolworth’s sell 12” Parade LPs for 
99 cents. SP 377 was recorded by Lionel 
Hampton at Malibu Beach in California. 
Lionel himself is well recorded, but the 
balance on the band is indifferent. The 
duel by the two tenors on “Flyin’ 
Home” is exciting and not too wild. The 
other titles are “June Moon”, “Autumn”, 
“Starry Night”, “Out of Gas” and 
“Short of Breath”. So far we have not 
translated them. On SP 372, Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe sings a dozen numbers 
like “He’s the Lily of the Valley” and 
“Blow Ye Trumpet in Zion” with a 
spirited bunch of gals in support. Alas, 
no guitar solos. 
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OPINION 


BERYL BRYDEN 


| This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, | 
‘who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
/as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the | 
| actual playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus 
in no way is their judgement affected by any uncertainty as 
(to the identity of the musicians involved. In most cases the | 
records played to them are currently available items pro- 
‘curable from any record shop. 

| The first lady victim of this series was Beryl Bryden, a 
| singer of jazz songs who has in recent years met with some | 
| great success on the continent. Miss Bryden is a keen and. 
discerning lover of the blues, but her tastes in jazz are | 
|catholic for her firsthand knowledge of jazz has been both | 
| wide and varied. She is pictured with Champion Jack | 
Dupree and Buck Clayton. Sinclair Traill 


“‘Doodlin’ Sarah Vaughan. Mercury MMG 14021 

Well, I think that was the first time I've heard Sassy 
attempting a 12-bar blues. Of course, she is not known or 
thought of as a blues singer and it is interesting to hear 
her essaying a blues. I liked the instrumental opening very, 
very much, but was not over keen on those rather coarse 
screeches of hers; that type of violent blues singing is better 
done by, say, Ray Charles, it doesn’t suit Sarah. The band 
behind her were wonderfully good, but tended to drown her 
out towards the end—maybe it was the recording engineer, 
but under she went. Sarah is, of course, a tremendous artist, 
and on her recent appearances here there was little one could 
fault about her singing. Her style is original, one can pick 
her out from anyone else. and she has a fantastic range and 
wonderful control. I particularly love the way she sings low 
notes—so rich and warm. Her top range is also good, but 
here I do think, perhaps in an effort to sing hot, she over-does 
the high-pitched stuff—it almost grates. But it’s good to hear 
Sarah singing blues, even if it doesn’t quite come off one 
hundred per cent. [ncidentally, what great lyrics those were! 


“Hard Time Blues’. Ida Cox. Fontana TFE 17136 

When I first had that record, a long time ago, I liked it 
very much, but on repeated hearings I think it drags a little 
bit. I don’t think Ida Cox was one of the really great blues 
singers—she sings nicely but has the same fault as Lonnie 
Johnson: she sings the same melody line every time. She 
doesn’t seem able to build her choruses as a true blues singer 
should, and she doesn’t quite get the feeling across that she’s 
really with the blues. The accompanying musicians are fine, 
but all-in-all it is not a record that I go for in a big way, 
though I should mention Ed Hall, who sounded very good. If 
I had ten blues records to buy, that wouldn't be one of them. 


“| Cried For You’’. Lizzie Miles. Melodisc EPM 7-55 

I like Lizzie Miles. She’s a strong, forceful singer. I liked 
the accompaniment, for although almost modernish, it suited 
the older type singer in some strange way. The pianist, Fred 
Neumann, played with rare taste and although I am not keen 
on amplified guitar, Frank Frederico played quietly and didn’t 
get in the way of the singer. I think Lizzie must be a very 


1] 


visual artist—I would very much like to see her. She puts her 
personality over on record and, funnily enough, always 
reminds me of Neva Raphello—or perhaps that should be the 
other way round. Anyway, they do sing alike—quite 
unconsciously I’m sure. I always like to hear Lizzie singing 
in Creole—she doesn’t attempt to make the lines rhyme and 
uses a very weird style of French, but she gets plenty of 
feeling and swing into her singing and the language seems 
to suit her. 


“Go Get Some More, You Fool’’. jimmy Rushing. Parlophone GEP 8695 
Well, I do like Jimmy Rushing but I used to like him better 
than I do now. He doesn’t seem to have really done anything 
new since his first recordings. They all sound like Jimmy 
Rushing and are rather of a pattern. It’s a very, very nice 
backing he has, I like it very much, particularly those intros. 
which are lovely. I could do without the choir (was it a 
choir?); if you’re going to have a choir, let’s have the howling 
gospel type of thing that can really send a singer. Probably 
that wouldn't suit Jimmy, but neither does that kind of 
chanting. Jimmy would never be one of my three favourites, 
but he’s an individual singer, if nothing else. My favourites? 
Well, Joe Turner, as a real blues shouter; Jimmy Witherspoon 
—wonderful; and I love nearly all Ray Charles does—at his 
best he makes me shiver all down the middle of my spine. 
Then I love those old style blues singers—Broonzy, Muddy 
Waters, Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry. I used to collect 
Jimmy Rushing records, but I think it was because they were 
amongst the first blues records to become available here. 


“‘Ain’t Nobody’s Business’. Jimmy Witherspoon. Vogue LAE 12218 

Well, as I just said, I love Jimmy Witherspoon; that’s really 
my type of music. Jimmy has a great big powerful voice, full 
of feeling. That lovely muted trumpet by “ Sweets” Edisen 
filled in perfectly and Hampton Hawes did just the right 
things at the right time. The rhythm section was solid and 
the whole thing beautifully recorded—you could hear every 
instrument clearly. It's a great tune, with meaningful lyrics 
and ‘Spoon sgunds as if he really knows what he is singing. 
That's the sort of blues for me—he rocks at fast tempo and 
uses body for his slow ones—what a singer! Wish someone 
would bring him over here. 

Incidentally, it is amazing how many of the roc\ ’n’ roll 
singers, or perhaps I should say rhythm-and-blues singers, 
are turning out dozens of records that are very, very good. 
We never hear or get them here, but in Munich where there 
is a very large coloured contingent in the American Army, 
all the juke boxes are full of fine r and b records. All the 
best Dinah Washington’s, which we never hear, Little Willie 
John, Ray Charles and heaps of singers like that. They are 
on the air two or three times every day over there. It is a pity 
we don’t know what to ask for here, as we only hear the 
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ones the record companies decide to issue—and they aren't 
the best by any means! 


“Jazz Me Blues’. Alabama Jus Band. Brunswick OE 9161 

Washboard bands and jug bands I love! It’s good, happy 
music. I liked that tempo for Jazz Me Blues. The washboard 
player gives the band a terrific drive and also plays a good, 
swinging solo. I also love tubas and any jug player who can 
burp along like a tuba, I go for. This record takes me back 
to the early days of the jazz revival in this country. I 
remember a friend of mine trying to form a jug band—how 
much cider he consumed trying to find a jug with the right 
tone, I hate to think—and it actually turned out to be not a 
bad band. Graeme Bell and the Australian boys also helped 
bring that kind of jazz to England—in fact it was Graeme 
who inspired me to form my Back Room Boys. Musically I 
suppose one shouldn’t try to criticise that record too acutely, 
for the musicians were not all top class. But it was such a 
happy jazz noise that no one should cavil at any fluffs. The 
rhythm was wonderfully jumpy and the soloists suited the 
type of music perfectly. 


-Jumpin’ Jive’. Cab Calloway. Fontana TFE 17216 

Well, that took me back to my first interest in jazz. I like 
Cab, he is a fine, lively artist. I remember seeing him as 
Sportin’ Life in Porgy and Bess—he was terrific. The role was 
especially written for him wasn’t it? I’m not sure if I'd buy 
a Cab record these days, but he does put everything he’s got 
into his own type of singing and the accompanying band were 
excellent. I find it difficult to say anything much about that 
type of record in these days—it has become dated, as some 
good jazz will never date. Good fun and that’s all. 


“Save It, Pretty Mama’’. Nat Gonella. Columbia 33S 1146 

Well for me Nat Gonella started it all—his were the first 
jazz records I bought—apart from the early Albert Ammons 
and those Teddy Wilson records with Billie Holiday. But Nat 
really got me interested in jazz, and from him I progressed to 
all these other people whose work I now admire. I am so 
pleased to see Nat once again in the news and on records. 
His tone is still the best for jazz from amongst all the British 
musicians and his accompanying group here could not be 
bettered. Lennie Felix is one of my favourite pianists, I like 
anything he does, and of course Tony Coe is the most original 
and fresh sounding alto player this side of the Atlantic. I like 
Nat's singing; he sounded as if he was being a little too careful 


there, he usually roars away, but he has a good voice for 
jazz. Nat’s been too long out of the British jazz scene and it’s 
fine to welcome him back. : 
Worst part of that record was the awful echoey recording— 
sounded as if it had been recorded in an airplane hangar. 


Sidney 
Bechet’s 


story of his life 
Treat it Gentle 


Sidney Bechet, had spoken his autobiography into a 
tape-recorder before he died in Paris last year. His 
personal philosophy, his dreams stretching back to the 
days when his people were first brought from Africa, 
makes this unlike any book ever written by a Jazz 
musician. 

“I want to tell you about this music before I go” 
he said. “A man don’t have all the time in the 
world, and there’s things he has to do before he can 
go happy.” Illustrated 25/- 


New titles in ‘Kings of Jazz’ series 
5. LOUIS ARMSTRONG 6. CHARLIE PARKER 
7. FATS WALLER _ 8. KING OLIVER 
Illustrations and discography in each volume 5/-. 


CASSELL BOOKS 


ALWAYS THE BEST 
JAZZ ON 


NEW JAZZ ISSUES 


32-094 CREEK BANK—THE MOSE ALLISON TRIO 


Another fascinating example of Mose Allison, gifted composer, pianist, 
singer, at work with his trio. 
The Seventh Son. If | Didn’t Care. Cabin In The Sky. If You Live. 


Yardbird Suite. 
The Ground. 


32-095 SOUL—THE COLEMAN HAWKINS QUINTET 


12” LONG PLAY 


Creek Bank. Moon And Cypress. Mule. Dinner On | 
Prelude To A Kiss. 


76 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS 
BEDFORD AVENUE 
LONDON W.C.1. 


Hawkins picked his men and his music. Hawkins sets the pace. The 
result is another stimulating disc in our rapidly growing catalogue 
of mainstream jazz. 

Soul Blues. | Hadn’t Anyone Till You. Groovin’. Green Sleeves. 


Sunday Mornin’. Until The Real Thing Comes Along. Sweetnin’. 


32-096 MANTECA—THE RED GARLAND TRIO WITH RAY BARRETO 


Red Garland, first known for his association with Miles Davis, now a 
much praised solo pianist, is heard here in a slightly different setting. 
As on his two previous LPs for Esquire, he is backed by Paul Chambers 
and Arthur Taylor, but Ray Barreto adds his distinctive conga drumming 
to the session. 

Manteca. S’wonderful. Oh! Lady Be Good. Exactly Like You. 


Mort's Report. 
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NEW 
YORK 
SCENE 


Louis Armstrong and the All Stars 
appeared in concert at Brooklyn College 
on March 26 before a capacity crowd of 
2,500. Billy Kyle, fully recovered after 
his recent hospitalization, was back at 
the piano. His fine state of health was 


reflected in his playing. It was a big. 


surprise to see Barney Bigard back with 
the All-Stars again. Louis was in superb 
form, even surpassing his performance at 
Carnegie Hall last December. His 
obligatos behind Velma’s vocals were 
especially beautiful. This wonderful eve- 
ning will not soon be forgotten. 

On March 13th trombonist Miff Mole 
celebrated his 62nd birthday at the 
Mandalay, Long Island. On the stand 
with Miff were Wingy Manone, Tony 
Parenti, Charlie Queener (pno) and 
Mickey Sheen (dm). Miff blew surpris- 
ingly well, with a superb tone. It was 
good to hear such technique from a 
man who has been ill and in semi- 
retirement for the past five years. He 
hadn’t played since last September, but 
believes practise is important and does 
so each day at home. 

Ray Charles and the Julian “Cannon- 
ball” Adderly Quintet came into the 
Apollo Theatre for a one week show. 
With Adderly were his brother Nat 
(cnt), Bobby Timmons (pno), Sam Jones 
(bs) and Louis Hayes (dm). “Pig Meat” 
Markham and “Shorty” opened at the 
Baby Grand. 

Late March Nat Pierce and his 16 
piece band opened at Birdland for one 
week. Personnel included Dick Collins. 
Doug Mettome (tpts), Eddie Bert, Jim 
Dahl (tbns), Dick Meldonian (alto), 
Vinnie Dean (alto & bar.), Dick Hafer, 
Paul Quinichette (ten), Turk Vain Lake 
(gtr), Bill Takas (bs) and a drummer 
whose name we didn’t get. The Embers 
have had the Ruby Braff Quartet with 
Ellis Larkins (pno), Aaron Bell (bs) and 
Buzzy Drootin (dm); then Max Kamin- 
sky, with Marty Napoleon (pno), Tommy 
Potter (bs) and Mickey Sheen (dm); and 
the Mary Lou Williams Trio. Expected 
to follow is an unusual group headed by 
George Wein (pianist) with Harold 
“Shorty” Baker (tpt), Pee Wee Russell 
(cl) and Lawrence Brown (tbn). 

The Metropole has had Charlie 
Shavers with George Stubbs (pno). 
Nelson Boyd (bs) and Oliver Jackson 


(dm). 
In April the Negro Actors’ Guild held 


JACK BRADLEY 


a dance at the Audobon’ Ballroom. 
Music was provided by the bands of 
Andy Kirk and Joe Garland. The Kirk 
band consisted of Ray Copeland (tp), 
George Dorsey (ex-Carter-Hampton- 
Basie altoist), Andy Munford (ten.), Ted 
Kelly (ex-Gillespie tb.), Cyril Haynes 
(ex Savoy Sultans pianist), Prince Babb 
(bs) and Wes Landers (dm). With Joe 
Garland were Louis Metcalf, Reunald 
Jones Jr., Moses Garland, Phil Edmonds 
(tpts.), Clyde Bernhardt (ex-Edgar Hayes- 
Pete Brown trombonist & vocalist) 
altoist Charlie Holmes (ex-Armstrong), 
altoist Joe Garland (ex Moten-Redmond- 
Armstrong), baritone saxist Norman 
Thorton (ex Claude Hopkins), Ellsworth 
Revnolds (bs) plus a piano & drums. 

Early in March the DeParis band took 
a week off from Jimmy Ryan’s and were 
replaced by a fine all-star group headed 
by trumpeter Louis Metcalf, with Hay- 
wood Henry (cl), Lawrence Brown (tb), 
Al Williams (pno), Lee Blair (bjo), 
Francesco Skeete (bs) and Herbie Cowans 
(dm). This was a spirited group and we 
wish that conditions warranted a steady 
gig for such a band. 


HERE AND THERE: Trumpeter 
Clark Terry, back in town from the now 
defunct musical Free and Easy, has 
joined the staff of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Erroll Garner recentlv 
signed for a three week concert tour of 
Russia this summer. On June 2nd and 
3rd the New York Daily News _ is 
sponsoring a jazz concert at Madison 
Square Garden. Already signed are 
Louis Armstrong, Count Basie, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Dukes of Dixieland, Sarah 
Vaughan, and Ahmad Jamal....... 
Speaking of festivals, the Newport Jazz 
Festival recently announced that iast 
vear thev paid out $265,692.00 to 143 
bands. That’s $1.855 per band. s 

In St. Louis the Board of Aldermen 
voted to name a new public park after 
the late W. C. Handy. Blues singers 
Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terrv, who 
just returned from a three month tour 
of India, appeared in March at Gerdes, 
a Greenwich Village nitery devoted to 
folk music. 


PAST and PRESENT: A few months 
ago marked the passing of Shelton 
Hemphill in California at the age of 
fifty-three. Hemphill’s first recorded 
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work was as accompanist for Bessie 
Smith on her 1925 disc Lonesome Desert 
Blues. He joined Chick Webb’s band in 
1930. The following year this fine 
trumpet man was with the Mills Blue 
Rhythm Band, with whom he remained 
for five years. He then went with the 
big band of Louis Armstrong until 1944, 
when he left to join Duke Ellington. He 
left Duke in 1949 and moved to the 
West Coast where he resided until the 
time of his death. 

Another recent passing was that of 
Ricard “Ricky” Alexis in his home town 
of New Orleans at the age of sixty- 
three. Alexis’ first job was as trumpet 
for Bob Lyons Dixie Jazz Band in 1919. 
Then came a stint with Bebe Ridgely’s 
Tuxedo Orchestra in 1927. A year later 
he joined Papa Celestin with Peter 
Bocage’s Nola Orchestra. From 1931 to 
1936 he played with Willie Joseph at 
various dance halls in the “District”. 
His career on trumpet was brought to 
a sad and abrupt halt in 1936, when he 
was beaten up by a gang of white 
hoodlums called the Terminal Gang, 
who broke his jaw. His career in music 
was not at an end, however, as he took 
up playing the bass shortly after. Alexis 
plaved regularly in New Orleans and in 
1947 persuaded Papa Celestin to come 
out of retirement; they played together 
until 1951. Alexis was known and loved 
by many New Orleans musicians for his 
outstanding hospitality as well as his 
musicianship. The doors of his house 
would always be open to any musician 
who might be passing through their 
home town of New Orleans. Henry 
“Red” Allen and Danny Barker are but 
two among hundreds who mourn the 
passing of Ricard Alexis. 


Pete Briggs has retired from_ the 
music business and now lives in New 
Jersey. 

Cuba Austin owns his own business 
in Baltimore, Maryland, and he often 
plays week-end gigs with society bands. 

Lester Boone has for many years 
headed his own trio at Lucky’s Bar, 
Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. During 
the week he is emploved as bank guard. 
(Hilton Jefferson and Arthur Trappier 
are also bank guards.) 

Joe Garland has a regular group 
which plays one-nighters in the New 
Jersey area, with brother Moses on 
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trumpet. He works for the New Jersey 
Housing Authority as an Inspector. 

Ida Cox was recently located in 
Nashville, Tenn. by John Hammond in 
regard to royalties due her on the 
recently issued Spirituals To Swing 
album on Vanguard. Hammond found 
her to be in good health and he is 
planning to record her with pianist 
Jesse Crump, her ex-husband, who has 
played for many years in California. 

Bill Benford has long been out 
of the music business and keeps to him- 
self in a small apartment in New York 
City. 

Cyrus St. Clair has been dead 
for about five years. He last recorded 
in 1946 for Circle Records with Tony 
Parenti. At that time he was working 
as janitor at a midtown college. 

Sam Dutrey Sr. passed away in 
1941 in New Orleans. His son, Sam Jr., 
who also plays the clarinet, is a working 
musician in New Orleans and a paying 
member of local 496. 

Charles Irvis died in 1939 in 
N.Y.C. His last records probably were 
the sides he cut with Bubber Miley on 
Victor in 1930. 

Luis (Louis) Metcalf has 
very active on the New York scene for 
the past few years. From 1956 to 1959 
he headed his own trio at the Metro- 
pole. With him were pianist Freddie 
Washington and Zutty Singleton. For 
the past four months Louis and his trio 
have played every Sunday night at the 
Embers with Jimmy Greene (piano), Al 
Matthews (bass) and Herbie Cowans 
(drums). On February 22 he opened at 
this club for a three-week engagement 
playing opposite the Dorothy Donegan 
Trio. Many week-ends he can be found 
playing at the Vat in New Jersey. 

Papa Charlie Jackson is rumoured to 
be out of the music business and 
residing in Chicago. 


MODERN MUSIC: The _ Horace 
Silver Quintet were recently at the 
Jazz Gallery, with Blue Mitchell (tp), 
Junior Cook (ten), Gene Raylor (bs) 
and Roy Brooks (dm). They were 
followed by the Max Roach Quintet with 
Tommy Turrentine (tp.), Stanley Turren- 
tine (ten), Julian Priester (tb) and Bobby 
Bosell (bs). The Charlie Mingus Jazz 
Workshop and Baby Laurence are play- 
ing an indefinite engagement at the 
Showplace in Greenwich Village. Though 
not universally known, Baby Laurence 
is one of the truly great dancers of our 
time. This one engagement has brought 
unanimous acclaim by New York critics. 


RECENT RECORDINGS: In_ the 
March issue of Jazz Journal Dan Mor- 
genstern stated that pianist Don Frye 
last recorded in 1944. We are happy to 
set the record straight and tell you about 
an album that was released last sum- 
mer, but which received so little pub- 
licity that even Don Frye didn’t realize 
it was out. It is The Fabulous Banjo of 
Danny Barker on the Period label (SPL 
1205) Personnel: Danny Barker (bjo and 
vocal), Joe Muranyi (cl), Don Frye 
(pno), Wellman Braud (bs) and Walter 
Johnson (dm). 

On March 15 the vaudeville team of 
Butterbeans and Susie recorded with Joe 
Thomas (tp), Gene Sedric (cl), Benny 
Morton (tb) Leonard Gaskin (bs) Eddie 
Heywood (pn) and Jimmy Crawford 
(dm). This same afternoon John Ham- 


mond was busy at Columbia with Pat 
Jenkins (tp), Rudy Rutherford (cl), 
Buddy Tate (ten), Skip Hall (pno), Gene 
Ramey (bs) and Dave Pochonet (dm). 
The following day pianist Ray Bryant 
made one with Harry Edison (tp), Buddy 
Tate (ten), Benny Morton (tb), Tommy 
Bryant (bs) and a drummer from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Numbers were—an_ un- 
named blues, “Centerpiece” and “The 
Hucklebuck.” 

Prestige Records have also been busy 
recently. Claude Hopkins headed a 
group with Emmett Berry (tp), Buddy 
Tate (ten), Wendell Marshall (bs) and 
J. C. Heard (dms). Two other dates in- 
cluded Buck Clayton (tp), Pee Wee 
Russell (cl), Vic Dickenson (tb); and Joe 
Thomas (tp), Coleman Hawkins (ten). 

On March 28, 31 and April 1 Wingy 
Manone and crew recorded for Roulette 
Records. Rudy Traylor (ex-Hines drum- 
mer) supervised these dates with a pro- 
fessional hand. With Wingy were Pea- 
nuts Hucko (cl), Harry DeVito or Lou 
McGarity (tb), Charlie Queener (p). 
Danny Barker (bjo), Chubby Jackson 


(bs) and Wingy’s young son, Joe, on 
drums. Numbers were “Roseroom’, 
“Downhearted”, “How Come You Do 
Me Like You Do”, ‘“ ’Swonderful”, “I 
Wish”, “Swingin’ Music’, “You, After 
All These Years’, “Fancy Woman 
Blues” (the last four are all Manone 
originals), “Darktown Strutters Ball’, 
“Emaline”, “Orchi Chornya” and 
“Count Me In, Baby”. These were three 
good sessions—Wingy’s magnetic person- 
ality and delightful eccentricities being 
largely responsible for this. In recent 
months we’d caught Wingy at Central 
Plaza and the Mandalay and had not 
been overly impressed, but on_ these 
record dates he really shone on both 
trumpet and vocals. His tone was 
remarkably like that of Red Allen’s and 
as always his phrasing reflects his love 
for Louis. If we may borrow Wingy’s 
comment—it was a “right, smart, pretty” 
date. 

Twenty-six recently discovered tapes 
by the late Art Tatum have been pur- 
chased by 20th-Century-Fox. An album 
is due out soon. 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


MAY: 
Sunday Ist 


Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 2nd ... Clyde Valley Stompers 


Tuesday 3rd 


Eggy Ley’s Jazzmen 


Wednesday 4th . Alex Welsh and His Band 
Thursday 5th ... Nat Gonella and His Georgia Jazz Band 


Friday 6th 


Graham Stewart’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Saturday 7th ... Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen 
Sunday 8th Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 9th 


Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 


Tuesday 10th = Alex Welsh and His Band 
Wednesday 11th Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen 
Thursday 12th . Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 13th 
Saturday 14th 
Sunday 15th 


Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Clyde Valley Stompers 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 16th ... Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 17th ... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Wednesday 18th Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen 

Thursday 19th . Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 20th .’. Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Saturday 21st 


Alex Welsh and His Band 


Sunday 22nd ... Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 23rd ..._ Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 24th ... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 25th Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 26th . 
Friday 27th 
Saturday 28th 
Sunday 29th ... 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazzband 
Alex Welsh and His Band 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 30th ... Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Tuesday 31st ... Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0165. 
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DON FRYE. BUDDY TATE, 


LOUIS METCALF. LOUIS ARMSTRONG at BROOKLYN COLLEGE. CYRIL HAYNES. 


RUDY TAYLOR, WINGY MANONE. Jack Bradley 


HARRY di VITO, DANNY BARKER, PEANUTS HUCKO, 


GEORGE DORSEY. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO JAZZ— 


RECORDING THE 


EUREKA BRASS BAND 


by SAMUEL B. CHARTERS 


(PART II—conclusion) 


The jazz revival movement came much 
earlier in the United States than it did 
in England, and if there had ever been 
a time to record a New Orleans brass 
band it had been in 1945 and 1946, dur- 
ing the first excitement over the Bunk 
Johnson band. The music was con- 
troversial, but the controversy was so 
heated that any new recordings of New 
Orleans bands were being bought by 
men arguing both sides of the question. 
The traditionalists bought the records 
and played them as examples of how the 
New Orleans style had retained its 
strength and vitality; the modernists 
bought them and played them to prove 
that the old styles and the old musicians 
had nothing to offer the new jazz fan. 
There was a classic example of this in 
one of the blind-fold tests that the jazz 
critic Leonard Feather runs in Downbeat, 
the American music magazine. During 
a test with Count Basie, Feather played 
a Bunk Johnson record. Basie’s reaction 
is beside the point—he asked Feather if 
they had to listen to all of it—the point 
is that Feather had a Bunk Johnson re- 
cord around to play, and felt strongly 
enough about it to play it for Count 
Basie. By 1956, ten years later, when 
Folkways Records decided to release the 
documentary recordings I had been do- 
ing in New Orleans and to pay for a 
session by the Eureka Brass Band, there 
was little interest in the United States in 
traditional jazz or in the origins of the 
modern jazz that was being played every- 
where in the country. The days when 
everyone was interested, violently in- 
terested, in New Orleans recordings were 
passed. 


* * * 


The months of 1957 dragged by. The 
Eureka recording was still not possible. 
It seemed futile to go on with the other 
recording. The brass band is at the 
heart of the New Orleans musical styles, 
and any collection from New Orleans 
that didn’t have the brass band music at 
its centre would be meaningless. I was 
too busy most of the spring, working in 
a shop and trying to complete the writ- 
ing of my book, Jazz: New Orleans, to 
worry about the recording. It had 
seemed so definite when I left New York. 
Recording the Eureka Brass Band was 
very expensive, and Folkways was having 
a slow spring. 

I think it was about July that I realised 
it mightn’t be possible, after all, to re- 
cord the band. I wrote Folkways a long 
letter, telling them I was going to leave 
New Orleans, and I had to know about 
the Eureka project. They asked me to 
wait, saying that they still thought they 
would be able to have the session. The 
weeks dragged by. I had given up my 
job, the littke money I had was running 
out, everything seemed futile. I left 
without recording the band. 

After that final disappointment in the 
fall of 1957 I tried to put the whole 
idea of the recording and of the docu- 
mentary series on New Orleans out of 
my mind. It was hard enough just 
getting a_job and finding a place to live 
in San Francisco, where I'd gone after 
leaving New Orleans. When you have 
Yeen badly disappointed you don’t like 
to think about it. I got a cheap base- 
ment apartment in Sausalito, across the 
bay from San Francisco, and put all the 
New Orleans recordings away in a box 
in the closet. 
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photo: Allan Spink 


However, if I'd known Moses Asch 
better I wouldn’t have gotten so dis- 
couraged. I didn’t know that if he 
decides to record something he doesn’t 
forget it. In January, after the Christ- 
mas rush, a short letter finally reached 
me. How much would it cost to record 
the Eureka? I knew the figures by 
heart. I answered the letter the same 
day. 

The next week a cheque arrived from 
Asch to pay for a recording session. I 
couldn’t believe it. I sat looking at the 
cheque for hours, expecting to wake up 
and find that it was all in my imagina- 
tion. It wasn’t, though. 

It’s a long trip from San Francisco to 
New Orleans. I had the money to re- 
cord the band but I had almost no money 
to get to New Orleans. The few dollars 
I had been able to save had gone to 
pay old bills. I had to borrow the 
money, but I got back, and moved in 
with a painter named Charlie Fish, who 
had four rooms at the top of an old 
building on St. Ann Street. There was 
a mattress on the floor in one room, a 
couch and two chairs in another room, 
his paints and canvas in a third room, 
and as far as we knew the fourth room 
was empty. We were living on canned 
stew and dry bread, but I had money to 
record, Mardi Gras was coming, and the 
days were warm and sunny. It seemed 
as though the long years of waiting were 
over, but looking back on it now it 
seems as though the troubles had just 
started. 


* * * 


New Orleans goes wonderfully insane 
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during Mardi Gras. It’s much deeper 
than the excitement of the crowds along 
Canal Street. Out of town visitors see 
only these crowds that come into town 
to see the floats and to try to catch the 
trinkets that the men on the floats throw 
into the air. The visitors often leave 
feeling as though they’ve missed some- 
thing, as though something was happen- 
ing that they could never really take 
part in. The heart of Mardi Gras is the 
excitement that takes over the entire city. 
In every neighbourhood there are parties 
-—beginning months before Carnival day 
itself—and there are parades and dances. 
Everyone is in costume, usually home- 
made. It is a time for families to spend 
days together and the boys and girls 
to notice each other, a time when the 
differences between the races seem less 
important. Mardi Gras, more than any 
other single reason, is what makes New 
Orleans a good place to live. 


* * * 


At first I tried to get the job done as 
quickly as possible, but there was so 
much going on I just decided to let it 
wait. I called Percy Humphrey and Red 
Clark and told them about the session; 
then I went on long walks in the older 
neighbourhoods, hoping to see some of 
the others. Sonny Henry, the seventy- 
three year old trombone player, was 
sitting on a bench in front of his house, 
enjoying the winter sunshine. He is a 
tall, handsome man, with a deep sense of 
the greatness of his musical tradition. 
We had been good friends since the day 
he and another trombone player had a 
contest playing one of the brass band 
test pieces, Sally Trombone, in an up- 
town barroom. I had declared Sonny 
the winner when the other trombone 
na had slurred into a low note and 

nocked everybody’s beer off the bar 


with the slide of his trombone. Sonny 


said that the other Eureka trombone 
player, Albert Warner, was around the 
neighbourhood somewhere; so I went up 
to Albert’s house and waited until he 
came back from some errands. 

The second trumpet player, Willie 
Pajeaud, was behind the bar of his little 
restaurant-barroom on Poydras Street. 
Willie is the last of the old style classical 
trumpet players who inherited the musi- 
cal training and knowledge of the musi- 
cians of the old French Opera House in 
the French Quarter. He loves to play 
the concert dirges so much that he often 
shakes his head and says, “I'd play 
funerals for nothing, just to hear that 
music. It’s so beautiful. They just 
don’t have them like they used to do.” 

Willie still has a strong French accent 
in his voice. 

“ Music isn’t what it used to be. You 
know what I mean? It used to be a 
piece with pretty melody was _ what 
people wanted to hear. Now all they 
want to hear is this jazz music.” 

Willie had said these things to me so 
often I sometimes felt uncomfortable 
about enjoying a jazz band, but he came 
over one night to play with a small jazz 
band for a party, and played some of the 
hottest dance music I had ever heard in 
New Orleans. 

There are weeks of parades in the city 
before Mardi Gras day, and the Eureka 
was playing two or three times a week. 
Since I was going to record them a week 
after, they were trying to play their best, 
so they’d be ready for the recording. 
There was an uptown funeral and Percy 
was sensational, playing chorus after 
chorus of magnificent solo trumpet. 
Percy is an insurance salesman in his 
fifties who has been a_ professional 
musician for over thirty-five years. He 
comes from a musical family that has 
been active since the early 1880’s, when 
his grandfather, Jim Humphrey, had 
played a cornet solo for the Vidalian 
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Ladies Society. Percy is a warm, 
friendly man, who loves the music, and 
his band. as much as Willie Paieaud. 
Percy sometimes takes his best solos 
when walking along on the sidewalk a 
half block behind the band, much to the 
delight of the crowds of children who 
always chase the Eureka down the street. 

After a parade I’d stand around talk- 
ing with the band while they waited to 
get paid, and they were deeply con- 
cerned with the recording. They felt, 
as much as I did, that their band repre- 
sented the last of a tradition. Even the 
musical orphan of the band, the alto 
saxophone player, Ruben Roddy, was as 
concerned as the rest of them. Roddy, 
a tall, thin man in his late forties, was a 
Kansas City musician, who had grown 
up playing in the sharp, hot bands of 
the mid-west that had developed the 
swing music that had replaced the New 
Orleans styles in popularity. Roddy’s 
style didn’t fit very well with the New 
Orleans bands, but he was a good read- 
ing musician so the Eureka had kept 
him as a regular member for nearly 
fifteen years. Sometimes we'd have 
long talks about his early years, and 
he’d talk about the musicians he'd 
known and played with—Bennie Moten, 
Count Basie, Walter Page, some of the 
best musicians in the middle-west. Roddy- 
had been playing in New Orleans for 
years, though, and he had come to share 
many of the feelings of the New Orleans 
men 

By the time Mardi Gras arrived the 
Eureka was in fine playing shape, and 
they led off the famous Zulu parade with 
a thundering version of the march, 
Panama. The Zulu parade is the Negro 
counterpart of the Rex parade that winds 
its way through the crowds along Canal 
Street, carrying the King of Mardi Gras. 
The Zulu parade winds its way through 
a dancing, shouting crowd in the uptown 
Negro districts. The parade lasts all 
day, but most of the older men in the 
band were playing anyway. Red Clark 
rested his thirty pound tuba on the pave- 
ment and shook his head. 

“1 don’t mind walkin’ so much, just 
so it stays cool.” 

After Mardi Gras, with its long hours 
of singing and dancing, it seemed only 
a simple thing to get the recording done 
of the Eureka Brass Band, the thing I 
had come to New Orleans to do. I went 
to the local musicians union office ex- 
pecting considerable enthusiasm over the 
project. 

The Musicians Union, as with many 
other unions, is in the hands of a small 
operating staff who use their position to 
help musicians with whom they are 
friendly. One of the Eureka, Kid 
Shiek, had been a union officer, but the 
band didn’t include enough union fav- 
ourites. The union was more interested 
in a pseudo-brass band, run by one of 
the Bourbon Street dixieland musicians. 
When I insisted on the Eureka they said 
that I would have to get permission from 
the president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, James C. Petrillo. I was 
a union member myself, and I finally 
forced them to back down. I was given 
grudging permission to record the band. 

There were still things to be decided 
before rehearsals could start. What 
tunes should the band do? Should the 
session be indoors or outdoors? Should 
the band be in some sort of balance for 
recording, or should they be in their 
street formation? The selections of 
tunes was reasonably easy. I had heard 
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them so much that I knew everything 
they played. I talked it over with Percy 
Humphrey and we agreed on a concert 
dirge (Eternity), a traditional march, 
(Maryland My Maryland), a medley of 
their two favourite spirituals, (Just <A 
Little While To Stay Here and Lord 
Lord Lord), and a ragtime march from 
1915 (Trombonium). 1 decided to re- 
cord indoors, since the 1951 recordings 
by Ashforth and Wycoff had been done 
outdoors. I could record them indoors 
and try to get a better fidelity on the 
recordings. Also, it seemed futile to at- 
tempt taping them in street formation, 
since the balance would be different 
from every side of the band. So any 
balance that would get everybody near 
the microphone seemed to be as good an 
approach as any. 

The rehearsals, despite the band’s re- 
cent activity, went badly. Pajeaud was 
bothered with a sore on his lip; then Red 
Clark had a tooth pulled. One of the 
trombone players, Sonny Henry, had a 
severe cold. Dates were set for the re- 
cording; then postponed. Finally, a day 
was set, March 3, 1958. The band was 
going to meet at a union rehearsal hall 
at 7 p.m. The morning of March 3 
there was a note for me from the musi- 
cians’ union. Would I please drop 
around and see them? Something had 
come up. 

I was at the union office five minutes 
after I got the note. One of the officers 
took me aside and explained that they 
couldn’t allow me to record the band 
after all. The first time it had been 
because they were trying to get the job 
away from the Eureka. Now it was to 
et the recording done at a local studio. 
"he owner of the studio was sitting in- 
side the office watching us, and the 
official didn’t realise that I knew the man 
slightly. He concluded by saying that 
perhaps they would permit me to record 
if I would use their authorised recording 
facilities. I asked him if he had any 
idea of the cost involved. He was sure 
it wouldn’t run more than $25 an hour 
for the studio. I told him to find the 

resident of the local and I'd be back 
ater in the afternoon. The president 
was a close friend of Percy Humphrey. 

The difficulty with the place of re- 
cording was that the money I had been 
able to get only covered the pay for the 


musicians. There wasn’t another cent. 


This was why I intended to use the union 
rehearsal hall. Dr. Souchon was letting 
me use his excellent recording equip- 
ment, and a Canadian jazz fan, Ralph 
Collins, drove me out to pick it up. We 
got back to the union at 5.15. The presi- 
dent of the local was waiting. 

“ There’s been a little misunderstand- 
ing about the recording. Of course you 
can go ahead with it.” 

I thanked him. He looked around at 
the others in the office. 

“We can’t let you use the union hall, 
though. Perhaps you can find a studio 
that would help you do the recordings?” 

The owner of the local recording 
studio was still in the back office. He 
must have needed the money very badly. 
I walked out. It was nearly six p.m. 
The band was meeting at seven. I had 
the recording equipment in the car, and 
I had in my pocket nearly $500 in small 
bills to pay the musicians. What I didn’t 
have was a hall to take them to. 

It was a beautiful late afternoon. The 
sun was setting in a rush of colours and 
there was a smell of spring in the air. 
Ralph Collins, who was driving the car, 
took me back toward the French Quar- 
ter. We didn’t know what to do. There 
was an hour to find some sort of a hall. 
We met Michael Slatter, and he got in 
the back seat. With Collins driving, the 
three of us rushed from one auditorium 
to another in every part of town. Most 
of them wouldn’t allow Negro musicians 
inside; the others were very expensive. 
Poor Collins drove me around, worrying 
about a previous engagement. I was so 
upset I kept shouting at him. The 
Englishman, Slatter, kept offering sug- 
gestions. At fifteen minutes to seven we 
were driving along Dryades Street and I 
suddenly remembered Maggie Tappin’s 
Hall. It was the large, wooden building 
next to Red Clark’s. None of the rooms 
was adequate, but I had recorded those 
sessions when the band was rehearsing, 
two winters before. It wouldn’t be the 
best, but I could do it. 

The car screeched to a halt, all three 
of us ran on to the porch and began 
knocking on Miss Tappin’s door. She 
remembered me from two years before, 
and rented me the largest room. 

The rest of the night was anti-climatic. 
Michael stayed with the recording equip- 
ment while Ralph Collins went with me 
to find the band. They were sitting 
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the bar in the union club, talking cheer- 
fully. They were surprised that we had 
to move, but they really didn’t care. 
The important thing was that the Eureka 
was to be recorded, and that the music 
of New Orlean’s greatest brass band was 
to be documented while the band was 
still playing and still together. 

I don’t remember much about the 
actual session, except that the band 
layed superbly. They were smiling and 
cachlen during the play backs. I gave 
Percy Humphrey and Red Clark, the 
band’s leader and manager, the money 
for the musicians, and Red turned and 
shouted, 

“Come and get it, it won’t last long.” 

As the band was teaving the snare 
drummer, Alfred Williams, turned and 
waved goodbye. 

“ Anytime you want to come and do 
this again we'll be here waiting.” 

I sat down and laughed. 


When I got up to New York the next 
week I went to Folkways and asked to 
see Moses Asch. He was in a hurry to 
get to an appointment. 

“Do you have the tapes of the 
Eureka?” 

I handed them to him. 

“ How did it go?” 

For a moment or two I thought of 
trying to tell him; then I just shrugged. 

“Tt went alright. They played very 
well.” 


BILL COLYER says “... 


where the others leave off... .!” 


-Their finest recording—not previously issued ! 
Blue Note BLP 1208—12inch.LP. featuring: George Lewis, 
clt; Avery ‘Kid’ Howard, tpt; Jim Robinson, tbn; Alton 
Purnell, pno; Lawrence Marrero, bjo; ‘Slow Drag’ Pavageau, 
bass; Joe Watkins, drms., playing: Ice Cream, Red Wing, 
Mama Don’t Allow, Burgundy Street, Bill Bailey, Over The 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


proudly present GEORGE LEWIS and his 
NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS — ‘IN CONCERT ” 


AVAILABLE NOW BY RETURN 50/- post free. 
USE THIS FORM, OR WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY ! 


American 


to: Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop (Dept. “J.J.”). 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
please send me my copy of GEORGE LEWIS 


Waves, Closer Walk With Thee, Canal Street Blues, Walking IN CONCERT BLP 1208—I enclose 50/- in 
With The King, Gettysburg March. ‘ 


undoubtedly contains some of the 
finest music recorded by the Lewis band during the '50s— 
when it comes to swinging, the music on this concert starts | 


payment/please send C.O.D. (cross out whichever 
doesn’t apply). 
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jazz gallery 


‘ > ; ' Here are many of the greatest recordings by the 
Vere all-time greats of jazz... now brought to you in 
: a wonderfully compact and convenient form on 
E.P., with each cover carrying a magnificent full- 
colour photograph of the star featured. 


RED NICHOLS 


er- 
ad At the Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Alexander's 
re. Ragtime Band; Someday Sweetheart; 
ka Farewell Blues. 
as ERROLL GARNER 
Play, Piano, Play; All God's Chillun Got 
he Rhythm; Robbin's Nest; Groovy Day 
ad BBE 12354 
ART BLAKEY'S 
he JAZZ MESSENGERS 
ey The End of a Love Affair; Ecaroh. 
id BBE 12355 
SIDNEY BECHET 
re Just One of Those Things; Love for Sale; 
id Buddy Bolden Stomp; My Woman's Blues. 
BBE 12357 

lo BILLIE HOLIDAY 

How Could You?; This Year's Kisses; Who 

Wants Love?; He Ain't Got Rhythm. 
xt BBE 12359 
BESSIE SMITH 
with Louis Armstrong 
e Nashville Woman's Blues; Cold in Hand Blues; 

Sobbin'’ Hearted Blues; You've Been a Good 

Ole Wagon. 

BBE 12360 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
y vA and his Orchestra 

I'm Confessin’; Muggles (featuring Ear! Hines); 


If | Could Be With You; Weather Bird (Earl 
Hines, piano). 


| BBE 12361 
HORACE SILVER 
Hank's Tune; Shoutin’ Out. 
BBE 12362 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
The Chase Parts 1 and 2. 
BBE 12363 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Avalon; Perdido; Malletoba Spank; All of Me 
(featuring Johnny Hodges). 

BBE 12364 


* 


PHILIPS RECORDS LTD., STANHOPE HOUSE, STANHOPE PLACE. LONDON. w.2 
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Wilbur de Paris 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


Introduction by Wilbur de Paris; Majorca; Juba dance; 
Toll gate blues; Wrought iron rag; Cielito lindo; Sister Kate; 
Banjoker; Piano blues; Farewell blues 

© SAH-K 6016 @ LTZ-K 150 


Charlie Parker 
THE IMMORTAL CHARLIE PARKER 


Five Volumes © LTZ-C 1510 4 


Ottilie Patterson 
BLUES 


Weeping willow blues; Reckless blues; Nobody knows 
you when you’re down and out; I hate a man 


with Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 


@ DFE 6303 (EP 45 ep 


Dave Pell Octet 
LOVE STORY 


Can’t we be friends; I’ve got a crush on you; I’ve gota 
feeling I’m falling; Love is the sweetest thing; You can’t 
pull the wool over my eyes; Bewitched, bothered and 
bewildered; Solitude; I’ve found a new baby 


© LTZ-K 


Ben Pollack and his 
Pick-a-Rib Boys 
DIXIELAND 


Canadian capers; Aunt Hagar’s blues; Gonna stomp, Mr. 

Henry Lee; Mighty lik’ a rose; Sophisticated lady; 

Dardanella; Stompin’ at the Savoy; My inspiration; 

Beer barrel polka; Oy mambo; Fidgety feet; That da-da strain 
LTZ-C 18 


Russ Procope 
THE PERSUASIVE SAX 


Lady of the evening; Birth of the blues; Love walked in; 
Please be kind; I may be wrong; In the shade of the old 

apple tree; Solitude; Baby won’t you please come home; 

Mood indigo; Say it again; Persuasion 


© HA-D 
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De.la Reese and her 
Me-ditation Singers 
AMEN! 


Amen!, Jesus will answer your prayer; 


bast of the way; Nobody knows the 


frouble I’ve seen: Rock a my soul; Hard 
to get «ong; Up above my head; I know 


the Lord has laid His hand on me; Jesus © LTZ-J 15154 


Don Rendell Jazz Six 
PPLAYTIME 


Hit the road to dreamland; Packet of 
blues; My friend Tom; It’s playtime; 

Tickletoe; The lady is a tramp; Dolly 
mitture; This can’t be love; By-pass; 


Johnny come lately @ LK 4265 


Shorty Rogers 
and his Giants 
SHORTY ROGERS PLAYS RICHARD RODGERS 


Mountain greenery; I’ve got five dollars; The girl friend; 

Aship without a sail; Ten cents a dance; Mimi; On a 

desert island with thee; I could write a book; Thou swell; 

It’s got to be love © RD-27018 


Frank Rosolino 
TROMBONE 


Imay be wrong; The things we did last summer; 


Frieda; Doxy; My delux; Flamingo © LTZ-N 15067 


Billy Strayhorn’s Septet 
CUE FOR SAXOPHONE 


Cue’s blue now; Gone with the wind; Cherry; 
Watch your cue; You brought a new kind of love to me; 
When I dream of you; Rose room 


@ SJA 2008 FAdJ 7008 


Bobby Short 


At the moving picture ball; The most beautiful girl in the 

world; Bye bye blackbird; I’ve gat five dollars; I’ve got the 

world on a string; Is it always like this; Sand in my shoes; 

Carioca; Down with love; Hottentot potentate; Any place I 

hang my hat is home; Bedelia; Fun to be fooled @ HA-K 2123 


The Betty Smith 
Quintet 


There’s a blue ridge round my heart, Virginia; Who's 
sorry now; Everything is peaches down in Georgia; 
Because my baby don’t mean maybe now 
© OFE 6446 (EP 45 rpm) 


Muggsy Spanier’s 
Ragtime Band 
THE GREAT 16 


Recording date 1939 


Someday sweetheart; That da da strain; Big butter and egg 
man; Eccentric; Sister Kate; Dippermouth blues; At the 

Jazz Band ball; Livery stable blues; Riverboat shuffie; 
Relaxin’ at the Touro; At sundown; Bluin’ the blues; Dinah; 


Black and blue; Lonesome road; Mandy, make up your mind 
RD-27132 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 


199. Bobcats Rythm? (refer October, 
1959 and January, 1960) 

This one is rapidly approaching ever- 
green status! It’s Howard Waters this 
time, with further comments on Jack 
Teagarden’s Fare Thee Well to Harlem/ 
Ol’ Pappy, stating that the orchestra on 
these sides was basically the Victor 
Young Brunswick “house” band. The 
trumpet soloist was Sterling Bose, not 
Charlie Teagarden, and the presence of 
Jimmy Dorsey and Larry Gomar is con- 
firmed. Bose was doing considerable 
recording - studio work for Victor 
Young at that time, as were Jack Tea- 

arden and Jimmy Dorsey. Nappy 

mare was on the date in the capacity 
of vocalist only, and Perry Botkin was 
the guitarist (thus confirming Dave 
Carey’s comment in the January 1960 
column). A three-man violin section can 
be detected aurally—this is confirmed 
by the Brunswick recording sheets. 
Finally, Howard Waters says that fur- 
ther details of this and all other 
Jackson Tea sessions will be included in 
his Teagarden discography, to be pub- 
lished this year by Walter Allen. 


206. Down By The Ohio (refer 
December, 1959) 

Horst Lange of Berlin comes to the 
rescue here with details of Dusky Steve- 
dore by The Clevelanders on Brunswick 
3904. The master number is E28476, 
and the recording was made in New 
York in late October 1928. The culprits 
were Earl Oliver (cnt), Sam Lewis (tbn), 
Larry Abbott (clt/alt), Jimmy Johnstone 
(saxes/bass sax), William F. (Bill) 
Wirges (p), Joe Tarto (tu), Tom Stacks 
(d). If there is a tuba audible, it is 
probably Tarto; but if there is a bass 
sax, then Johnstone is the man respon- 
sible. The group was led by Harry 
Reser (bj), who generally used a bass 
sax on his dates, and very rarely a tuba; 


’ perspicaceous readers will have already 


noticed that this personnel bears a 
temarkable resemblance to that of the 
Seven Little Polar Bears listed in para. 
195 (October 1959 and this column). 
Mr. Lange also mentions that only 
two other Clevelanders recordings on 
Brunswick are by this Harry Reser 
group; all others are by studio groups 
ed by Phil Spitalny. He also enquires if 
the backing of Dusky Stevedore is 
Guess Who’s In Town (presumably by 
the same group; but this may refer to 
the original American release, because 
John Gibbons of Ferring-by-Sea, who 
originally raised this query, says that the 


backing on his recording is a_strict- 
tempo dance version of Sonny Boy by 
an entirely different group. 


210. Radio Rhythm (refer January, 
1960) 


Don Tarrant of Southsea has sent 
some very useful data on the Lionel 
Hampton problems posed by W. East- 
ham of Rainford. Tracking Problem is 
by the full Hampton Orchestra—exact 
personnel unknown, but featuring 
Bobby Plater (alt/ten/f), Oscar Dennard 
(p), Julius Brown (bs), Wilbur Hogan 
(d)—and was issued in the States on 12- 
inch LP Audio-Fidelity AFLP1849. 
Remaining titles on this issue—presum- 
ably recorded at the same time—are 
The Man I Love/Just One Of Those 
Things/Thoughts Of Thelma/One Step 
From Heaven/Darn That Dream/Star 
Dust/Lullaby Of Birdland/Blues For 
Stephen|And The Angels Sing/Our 
Love Is Here To Stay/I Know That You 
Know. The recording date is not known, 
but presumably it is a fairly recent 
session, and it is possible that this 
album may be released in this country 
in the near future. 

Body And Soul is by Lionel Hampton 
with the Oscar Peterson Quartet — 
Peterson (p), Herb Ellis (g), Ray Brown 
(bs), Buddy Rich (d)—and was issued on 
12-inch Verve MGV8223, together with 
Flying Home, A Foggy Day and Honey- 
suckle Rose. The recording date was 
September 15, 1954, and it seems un- 
likely that this album will be issued here 
as a set, because Flying Home has 
already appeared on Columbia LB10001 
(backed by It’s A Blue World) and A 
Foggy Day is on Columbia LB10014 
(backed by Hamp’s Boogie Woogie). 


212. More Radio Rhythm (refer 
January, 1960) 

Your scribe is very happy (and 
relieved) to report that there appears to 
be a flourishing body of radio jazz 
hunters, whose members seem to be 
extremely well-informed on the subject 
of signature tunes and similar radio jazz 
mysteries. Keep up the good work, 
fellers—I have more than a _ sneaking 
feeling that your services will be 
required again shortly... . 

The request for the signature tune of 
the Europe No. 1 programme Pour 
Ceux Qui Aiment le Jazz was the signal 
for the arrival of a small shoal of 
unanimous-type correspondence. The 
culprits were indeed Art Blakey and the 
Jazz Messengers, and the title is Blues 
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March, composed by Benny Golson; 
those participating were Lee Morgan 
(tpt), Benny Golson (ten), Bobby Tim- 
mons (p), Jymie Merritt (bs), and Art 
Blakey (d), the date being October 30, 
1958 in New York. It appeared on 12- 
inch Blue Note BLP4003 (mono), and 
BNST4003 (stereo), the other titles being 
Moanin’/Along Came Betty/Are You 
Real? /The Drum Thunder Suite /Come 
Rain Or Come Shine. Blues March and 
Along Came Betty are also available on 
Blue Note 45—1736, and I’m sure any 
specialist record shop will be happy to 
oblige—it seems to be fashionable, if 
not mandatory, to have at least half-a- 
dozen Blue Note LP’s in one’s collection 
these days. 

My thanks for this Blakey informa- 
tion are due principally to Messrs. J. R. 
Bennett of London, N.W.3, G. R. 
Thompson, of Gosport, and Derek 
Ingamells, of Peterborough; and also to 
Mrs. Ann Cooke’s excellent Blakey 
discography in Issue 26 of Matrix. 

(I'd better watch my step with all this 
modernist information, or the Vintage 
Society for the Preservation of Pre- 
Electric Discography will have me de- 
barred. . . . To be serious, though—I 
shall always be pleased to supply or 
print record information, whatever the 
vintage.) 

Still on the airwaves, the Lou Levy 
programme heard on Radio Hilversum 
which included A Gal In Calico would 
seem to have been part of RCA-Victor 
LPM1319C “Jazz In Four Colours,” 
issued in America in 1956. This was by 
the Lou Levy Quartet, consisting of 
Levy (p), Larry Bunker (vibes), Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs), Stan Levey (d), who 
played Tune Up/Without You/Wail 
Street /Star Eyes/The Lady Is A Tramp/ 
Gray Fox/Button Up Your Overcoat/ 
Imagination/A Gal In Calico/Indiana. 
Larry Bunker did not play on The Lady 
Is A Tramp and Indiana. Thank you, 
Mervyn Smith of Stockton-on-Tees and 
R. A. Lovell, of London, S.E.17. 


223. Shorty-Rogers, Not Baker 

For the benefit of those who are able 
to refer to Just Jazz 2, page 204, and 
of R. G. Williams, of London, N.W.10 
(to whom I sent a partial personnel), 
here is the full corrected personnel for 
the “Shorty Rogers Express” EP on 
HMV 7EG8250 played by Shorty Rogers 
and his Giants:—Rogers, Maynard 
Ferguson, Pete Candoli, Conte Candoli, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on 


(PART XVII) 


The growing interest in the blues is 
a healthy sign, and we should be grate- 
ful to such organisations as Jazzshows 
for all they have done to encourage this 
interest. Their enlightened policy in 
presenting such artists as Champion Jack 
Dupree, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee 
and Jesse Fuller throughout the country 
has undoubtedly converted many to this 
most moving music. 

As I have been consulted about 
artists from time to time, I can appre- 
ciate the work involved and know, only 
too well, the disappointments that can, 
and do, crop up. It is not merely a 
matter of contacting the singer (and this 
is hard enough in the case of the more 
obscure artists), there is also the ticklish 
business of arranging terms and provid- 
ing adequate travelling arrangements. 

In short, the difficulties are greater 
than most people realize. Happily, there 
is a large number of singers who are 
willing to come here, and we will be 
hearing such great blues men _ as 
Speckled Red, Memphis Slim and Little 
Brother Mongomery during the coming 
months. It is unfortunate that we will 
not be hearing either John Lee Hooker 
or Lightnin’ Hopkins in the forseeable 
future—both would have been very 
popular with British jazz lovers and it 
is a blow that certain problems can not 
be overcome. 

Luckily, in the case of Lightnin’ we 
have examples of his work on record. 
Following close behind Doug Dobell’s 
superb LP (The Rooster Crowed In 
England) comes a fresh and equally 
wonderful issue on Heritage, a new and 
exciting label catering for blues and 
traditional jazz enthusiasts. It should be 
stated at the outset that each edition 
will be strictly limited, and when the 
first very small batch of pressings has 
been sold, it is unlikely that any more 
will be released. Heritage (if successful) 
will be introducing many unknown blues 
singers to the British collector and this 
venture of Tony Standish’s will, I hope, 
be supported by everyone who loves the 
blues. 

This particular LP (HLP_ 1001) 
features Lightnin’ on one side and his 
brother Joel on the other. Here are the 
full details: 

Blues From East Texas 
Side 1: Joel Hopkins vo & gtr: Match- 
box Blues/Accused Me of Forgin’/ 

Ain't Gonna Roll For The Big Hat 

Man No More/Thunder in Germany. 
Side 2: Lightnin’ Hopkins vo & gtr: 

I Come A Long Way From Texas/ 

Whiskey, Whiskey/Gettin’ Out (Tap 
.dance with talking)/Suicide Blues/ 

‘Look Out, Settegast, Here Me An’ 


RECORD 


My Partner Come. 

Those readers who have heard the 
Dobell LP will know what to expect, but 
in my opinion, Lightnin’ is even better 
on these Heritage tracks. His voice has 
a richness which is found only in the 
very greatest of rural singers. J Come 
A Long Way From Texas is, I imagine, 
the sort of blues with which he opens 
his programmes when away from home. 
Hopkins sings this very softly and with 
genuine feeling, his guitar producing a 
wonderful mellow sound underlining the 
charming lyrics. Whiskey is another slow 
blues containing some beautiful guitar. 
Like all great blues singers, Hopkins 
uses his instrument as a second voice, 
the strings ringing and shouting, at times 
sobbing the blues in a most impressive 
manner. “If you can’t bring me no 
whiskey” sings Lightnin’, “Just go bring 
me champagne or wine—my baby don’t 
want me to drink no wine, but I got 
drinkin’ on my mind”. A very fine track 
and one of the best on the record. 
Gettin’ Out features Lightnin’ tap 
dancing (while seated) to his own accom- 
paniment. It is a most fascinating piece, 
delightfully informal and unrehearsed. 
Once again his guitar playing is most 
impressive. Suicide Blues has a grim 
theme and brings vividly to life the 
unhappiness experienced by so many 
coloured people in the United States, 


particularly in the South. Driven at 
times almost to the point of suicide, is 
it any wonder that so many seek escape 
with the whiskey bottle or gamble away 
their meagre earnings? Look Out, 
Séttegast needs some explanation. Sette- 
gast is a little rural road near Houston 
where Hopkins was performing that 
night, and this blues was improvised on 
the session. Sam Hopkins has led a very 
hard life and is very naturally a down- 
to-earth character, who knows how to 
live rough and hard. Nevertheless, he 
has the mind of a poet, as anyone who 
listens to his songs will realize. 

Joel Hopkins is the elder of the 
brothers and does not sing regularly. In 
fact, he is the complete amateur. At 
the time of this recording he was work- 
ing as a caretaker on a big estate at 
Darlington, some miles from Houston. 
It would be unfair to compare him with 
his brother for, after all, a Lightnin” 
Hopkins is not born every day, and it 
is my firm conviction that Lightnin’ is 
not only the finest living rural blues 
singer, but one of the greatest of all 
time. 

Joel is a wonderfully earthy singer, 
a true folk artist. His guitar style is 
primitive and when he sings he is in- 
clined to string a number of well-tried 
blues stanzas together without much 

(Continued on page 24) 


‘LONG GONE’ MILES, LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS with blues collector CHRIS STRACHWITZ. 


photo: Unknown friend on left. 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


Harry Edison (tpts), Bob Enevoldsen, 
a Roberts, Milt Bernhart, Frank 
Rosolino (tbns), John Graas (fr-h), Paul 
Sarmento (tu), Jimmy Giuffre (clt/ten/ 
bar), Art Pepper, Bud Shank (alt), Bill 
Holman, Jack Montrose (ten), Lou Levy 
(p), Ralph Pena (bs), Stan Leroy (a). 
This group recorded Blues Express / 
Pink Squirrel/Home With Sweets in 
Hollywood on July 5, 1956. Thanks to 
Jorgen Jepsen. of Copenhagen, for this 
information. 


224. Buckin’ With Buck 


Some while ago John Darcy of 
Dublin enquired about a_ recording 
of I Must Have That Man which 
he heard on the Voice of America 
programme. The personnel he listed 
was Buck Clayton (tpt), Henderson 
Chambers (tbn), Edmond Hall (clt), Mel 
Powell (p), Walter Page (bs), Jimmy 
Crawford (d). This was the Mel Powell 
Septet version on 10-inch LP Vanguard 
VRS8004, reissued on one side of 12- 
inch LP Vanguard VRS8517 = (the 
reverse being the “ Buck Meets Ruby” 
session). The personnel quoted by 
John Darcy is correct, except that Steve 
Jordan (g), was also present; recorded 
in New York on December 30, 1953. 
(Our local Vanguard branch must be 
sleeping the sleep of the just, because 
this and several other  interesting- 
U.S. Vanguard sessions show no signs 
of making European appearances. Let’s 


” 


To Swing” concerts .) Remaining 
Powell titles on VRS 8004 and 8517 are 
It's Been So Long/You'’re Lucky To Me/ 
S’Wonderful/Sonatina For Piano. 


225. It’s A Muddy Old River... . 


Ivan Griffith of Wednesfield has a 
copy of Deep River Blues (11181/At 
Sundown (11180) by Newton Carlisle 
and his Dance Orchestra on Homochord 
D1158; he says these are very compe- 
tent performances with plenty of good 
trumpet work, and that the first title is 
something of an oddity—in the runoff 
groove there is a voice with an unmis- 
takable London accent (Mr. Carlisle?) 
enquiring “ How’s that? How’s that?” 
ad infinitum. Can anyone provide 
details on this repetitive gentlemen and 
his merry men? 


226. It’s Muddy Waters 


Jacques Basmoreau, of Limoges, 
France comments on London RE— 
U1060, an EP by Muddy Waters, with 
particular reference to the title All 
Aboard. Included in the accompanying 
group is Little Walter Jacobs on har- 
monica, but All Aboard is unusual in 
that two harmonica parts can be heard 
—one plays the lead and accompanies 


.Muddy’s vocal passages, while the other 


makes like a locomotive siren at inter- 
vals, superimposed on the _ principal 
harmonica part. What M. Basmoreau 
would like to know is this—is a second 
player present on this title, or does Little 
Walter “double” through benefit of 
re-recording? The latter is suspected to 


‘BLUES ON RECORD 


(Continued from page 23) 


regard to form or content. Joel seldom 
tells a complete story, seldom tries to 
prove a point, but he obviously enjoys 
the blues and expects his listeners to do 
the same. Every title is of interest with 
Matchbox Blues and Ain’t Gonna Roll 
For The Big Hat Man No More being 
highly recommended. This LP proves 
how varied the blues can be. Here are 
two singers—brothers, yet quite different 
in styles. The record is available only 
from Heritage Records, 103 Oxford 
Gardens, London, W.10. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Edited by Peter Gammond 
(Jazz Book Club) 

A collection of essays and apprecia- 
tions of the Duke (and his sidemen). 
Ellington is dealt with under many head- 
ings, as composer, arranger, pianist, and 
band-leader (in the true sense of the 
word, since he really leads, coaxes, and 
by subtle innuendo and_ suggestion 
obtains truly original and artistic results, 
a many who masquerade under this 
title!). 

The contributions in this book are 
somewhat variable, from the excellent to 
the not-to-good. By far the best, in my 
opinion, is the first, by Richard O. 
Boyer, which appeared originally in 
The New Yorker. It gives a detailed and 
absorbing insight into Duke’s way of 
life, his moods, his methods of com- 
posing, arranging and rehearsing, his 
food, his dress and in fact all his 
personal likes and dislikes: a truly 
informative chapter, readable and _ in- 
formative. I also enjoyed the section 
called Everything Has To Prove Some- 
thing, by Canadian Daniel Halperin, 
which gives one an understanding of 
the modus vivende of some of the 
better-known musicians who have passed 
through the Ellington ranks during the 
last three and a half decades. This is 
a bright and racy first-hand account 
which is not without humour. 

There is a minor editorial fault in the 
book insofar as one or two of the 
writers cover much the same ground, 
presumably through no fault of their 
own. One occasionally finds oneself 
reading almost word for word what one 
has read only a short while before. The 
photographs are of great interest, not 
the least being one of the band’s arrival 
in England in 1933—a_never-to-be 
forgotten occasion. 

Some thumb-nail sketches of all the 
men who have contributed to the 
orchestra’s unique sound through the 
years are also worthy of note, together 
with a very complete and detailed 
record guide, including full personnels 


back to 1926—dquite an achievement in 
itself 


This is not the best book that has 
been, or is going to be written about 
the Duke, but it is, in general, interest- 
ing, and there is much in it for the 
student and/or ardent fan. 

However, one is finally left with the 
feeling that only a book similar in 
stature to Ellington himself will in 
reality do justice to the sheer brilliance 
—in fact the out and out genius if you 
will—of this outstanding figurehead and 
producer of the only uncopiable sound 


in jazz. 
Benedict Edwards 


THIS IS JAZZ 


Ken Williamson 
(Newnes, 30/- 256pp. 

This is a nicely produced book of 
essays, well edited and handsomely pre- 
sented. The photographs are excellent 
and the book as a whole has a general 
air of happy humour running through 
it. Our old friend Benny Green crops up 
with an ABC Of Jazz, which is full of 
wit tinged in places with no little spite. 
I quote: “The Jazzoisie is that group of 
pseudos and would-be’s who. having 
been told that jazz is an art form after 
all, have battened on to it with all the 
tenacity of mad Egyptologists let loose 
inside a pyramid. They are determined 
to find overtones of Falstaff in Fats 
Waller and of Don Quixote in Jelly Roll 
Morton. Bix they see as a kind of post- 
Freudian Shelley pickled in alcohol, 
Dizzy Gillespie as the authentic voice 
of Karl Marx in syncopation, and 
Charlie Parker as either da_ Vinci, 
Homer or Shakespeare, or even an 
amalgam of all three. The Jazziosie is 
what the authors of Ten Sixty-Six and 
All That would have called a bad thing, 
because it hardly ever knows what it is 
talking about.” Delightful, eh? 

Another good chapter comes from 
Humph, whose amusing drawings do 
much to help out a piece which is not 
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entirely new. Much of what Humphk 
says in Know Your Jazzmen I have read 
from him before. There are good chap- 
ters on Basie from Stanley Dance, Jack 
Teagarden by Len Guttridge, Miles 
Davis by Max Harrison, Big Bill by 
Yannick Bruynoghe, Ellington by Barry 
Ulanov, and one of the best things ever 
to come from Leonard Feather, called 
Ella, Billie and Sarah. In addition we are 
given three excellent reprints all worthy 
of reading again, Big Sid Catlett and 
Thelonious Monk both by the talented 
Whitney Balliett and Ken Hulsizer’s 
Jelly Roll Morton in Washington. 
Finally, an amusing questionnaire in 
which eight of the better known critics 
are put on the rack. The questions are 
sensibly selected and most of the 
answers look at least tinged with truth, 
and make good reading. 
* All-in-all a very worthwhile book that 
I shall obviously refer to more thar 


once. 
Sinclair Traill 


HISTOIRE DU VRAI JAZZ 
Hugues Panassie 
(Robert Laffont, Paris; 850 fr.) 


It is something of an undertaking to 
translate and assimilate in one breath, 
so to speak, the highly knowledgeable 
and well-informed criticisms and com- 
ments of a writer of the calibre of 
Hugues Panassié. His latest book, whose 
title can be variously translated as 
“The History of the Real Jazz” or “. . . 
the Genuine Jazz’, must be treated 
as a recapitulation of his earlier “The 
Real Jazz” (Smith & Durrell, New 
York, 1942), with the important riders 
of such chapters as that entitled “Le 
Bebop N’est Pas Du Jazz”. That means 
it isn’t, and if Hugues says so, it must 
be true. Unfortunately, like most people 
who live remote from the production 
centre of jazz, he is to a large extent 
governed by his assimilation of records. 
which can be a false indication of a 
progression in jazz. 

Where Panassié comes unstuck in my 
eyes, is that he is far too dogmatic. 
Despite my own conviction that in the 
main the best iazz has come from Negro 
musicians, I find it hard to accept his 
repeated assertions that white men only 
existed to copy what thev (the Negroes) 
had done. The purists will come out with 
all their flags and bunting at the splen- 
did statement he makes in his introduc- 
tion: “Only an ignorant person could 
believe that Miles Davis or Donald 
Byrd are jazz musicians”. Personally I 
don’t think this is the right way to start 
a book on jazz, however strong one’s 
feelings. Lead up to it, by all means, but 
don’t throw it in the face of everyone 
who picks the book up on a bookstall! 

Then mv old friend Hugues describes 
the birth of bop as a great misadventure. 
brought about bv the introduction of 
harmonic and melodic effects borrowed 
from classic and modern European 
music. How would he have reacted, sit- 
ting on the same fence, in 1880 or 1900, 
when preciselv the same thing was hap- 
pening in those southern states of 
America where jazz was born, which 
were formerly part of the French 
colonial empire! Almost every historical 
jazz book pays tribute to the influence 
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of European harmonies, especially those 
born of the dance and the religious 
hymn, and most people respect the fact 
that the African element in traditional 
(i.e. New Orleans and its direct deriva- 
tives) jazz is almost non-existent. Would 
you, M. Panassie, wish to have every 
Negro jazzman subjected to a sort of 
brainwashing operation to ensure that he 
is purged or every European influence? 
Where would it end?—either in the nut- 
house, the sea, or with jazzmen divested 
of their instruments, on the grounds that 
these were European inventions, if one 
carries purism to the ultimate! 

I will join issue on another point. 
You, M. Panassie, may dislike progress, 
within the scope of your own ideals, but 
don't try to resist it. You make a point 
in saying that the Savoy Ballroom in 
Harlem had an empty floor the first time 
they employed a bop band. That’s just 
a question of what one is accustomed 
to. I will retaliate by reminding you that 
I have heard Louis Armstrong booed in 
the Salle Playel in. Paris, and I once 
attended, within recent years, the open- 
ing Basie concert at the Palais de 
Chaillot, where the hall was half empty, 
and the gallery shouting unceasingly for 
Joe Williams to sing “rock” songs. This 
is a question of habit, education, and a 
sense of perspective. 

I like the lists of records at the end 
of each chapter, guiding the reader into 
the right groove, metaphorically at any 
rate. I deplore the absence of an index, 
which is an essential to any book of this 
calibre. There is so much sound sense 
in this book that I regret, more than 
anvthing. having to make issue with the 
doyen of French critics on matters of 
basic princip'e. His convictions may be 
stronger than mine. but I feel that one 
of the greatest advancements in jazz 
over the last twenty years has been in 
the strength of its composers. Thev 
would be nowhere without fundamental 
music education, whether it came from 
Negro or white sources. Let us not pre- 
tend that Duke Ellington, because he 
writes down what he wants to play, has 
divorced himself from jazz, nor that 
Basie, by virtue of employing some of 
the finest arrangers in America, has 
escaped from the enclave where swing 
means something more than the lip 
service paid to it by the general public. 


Gerald Lascelles 


JAZZ IN BRITAIN 
by David Boulton 
(Jazz Book Club) 


That there was room for a book on 
this subject could scarcely be denied, but 
TI find Mr. Boulton’s effort, whilst no 
doubt compiled with great pains and 
research on his part, rather disap- 
pointing, chiefly because he leaves out 
important elements of a not over-rich 
selection of native material and also 
because, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
there is too much time and_ space 
allotted to relatively unimportant 
matters. In addition, the style as a 
whole tends to be laboured. 

To take first things first, in the fore- 
‘word, by the eminently successful Chris 
Barber, he (Barber) says that he is 
flattered by the author's description of 


him as, historically, the Bix Beider- 
becke of English Jazz, but that he finds 
his reasoning persuasive! I must say 
that Mr. Barber is far more easily 
persuaded than I, and admit that this 
statement split my somewhat obese 
countenance with an acid grin! 

The derivation and historical section 
of the book covers the usual ground 
very adequately, and in fact more com- 
pletely than is the case with some other 
writers, although I would like to mention 
in passing that the arrival of Fred 
Elizalde in Cambridge was a year or so 
earlier than stated (I was at the party 
to welcome him—and what an _ eye- 
opener to us that was!) and that he 
had departed for London by 1927, as 
for most of 1927 and 1928 the piano 
chair with the Quinquaginta Ramblers 
was occupied by myself. Also en passant 
I have never previously heard the great 
Ellington bass player, Wellman Braund 
referred to as Bill (pp. 3); he is alluded 
to as Wellman on p. 178. In addition 
unless my ageing memory is very 
faulty—Fats Waller’s first appearance in 
England at the London Palladium was 
in late Summer 1937 and not 1932 as 
stated on p. 61. 


But it is when we come to survey the 
_local jazz scene that we discover some 
really quite unaccountable omissions, 
and the more so, because, during the 
years in question, there was in_ this 
country no great wealth of talent avail- 
able from which to choose. In the first 
place, a great deal of jazz was played 
in some of the smaller night-clubs, from 
around 1926 or so until the outbreak of 
the second World War in 1939. At 
such places as the late Kate Meyrick’s 
43’ Club, the Bag O’ Nails, then oper- 
ated by the late Philly Hoey, -Mother 
Hubbard’s (in Ham Yard—itself a nest 
of small jazz-conscious clubs), the Nest. 
the Shim-Sham, the Palm Beach to name 
only a few, a great deal of non-sectarian, 
non-cult-ridden, uninhibited jazz ensued 
—much of it by visiting musicians. 
Sitting-in was a policy much encouraged 
in those days by the various manage- 
ments, and understandably so when 
one considers that not only British top- 
liners of the time such as Joe Crossman, 
Billy Amitee. Buddy Featherstonhaugh, 
Tommy McQuater, George Chisholm, 
Lew Davis, Max Bacon, Bert Read, 
Barry Mills and Pat Dodd were around, 
but also the late Eddie Lang, Django 
Rheinhardt, Fats Waller and greatest of 
all—Art Tatum. Plus, and still with us 
I am glad to say, Coleman Hawkins and 
Benny Carter who were at various times 
liable to be not only present but per- 
forming as well. I can personally vouch 
for this statement, as in my youth I 
worked at all these establishments, 
when they were at their peak, and most 
instructive, exciting and interesting it 
was indeed. 

Whilst being delighted to see the 
name of my old friend Derek Turner 
receive due credit for his entirely sincere 
but rather abortive: attempt to launch 
Dixieland jazz (somewhat prematurely as 
usual) at the Café de Paris, I am at a 
loss to understand why the late Reginald 
Foresyth receives not so much as a 
single word of recognition. On_ his 
return from the States around 1932 or 
so (where he always enjoyed much 
greater repute than here at home) he 
opened at the Café de la Paix in 
Swallow Street, with a revolutionary 
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combination, and some _ extremely 
original compositions and arrangements 
of his own. But alas! The time was 
not yet ripe, but he subsequently 
recorded both here and in America, and 
many of his own works, although rather 
ahead of their period, are even now 
most interesting. 

Another remarkable omission from 
the annals of British jazz is that of the 
late Harry Parry who, although a rather 
limited clarinet player, went all out for 
jazz, and in 1940 joined the St. Regis 
Quintet at the St. Regis Hotel, which 
was then in Cork Street, W.1. The 
Quintet consisted of himself, George 
Shearing, Russ Allen (bass), Chick 
Mayes (trumpet), and myself on drums. 
(Mayes was later replaced by Chick 
Smith). We played nothing but jazz in 
the hotel restaurant and this was 
certainly one of the few bands ever to 
do so in such surroundings. This in- 
novation was, I might add, received with 
about equal parts horror, delight, and 
astonishment by the customers! 

The engagement was not, however, 
terminated as a result of our steadfast 
addiction to jazz but rather suddenly— 
and with several months of the contract 
to run—by a bomb during the blitz in 
the Autumn of 1940. However, the 
Quintet became the Radio Rhythm—a 
sextet, minus trumpet but plus Joe 
Deniz on guitar, Roy Marsh on vibes 
(about the first of the British jazz vibra- 
phone players) and the late Tommy 
Bromley on bass instead of Allen. We 
did regular broadcasts for the B.B.C., 
and made many records for the Parlo- 
phone Rhythm Style series, and th’s 
continued well into 1941 until Parry 
decided to adopt a more commercial 
policy and Shearing, Bromley, Marsh, 
Derry and myself left the band. 

The third in what one may well call 
the omissions section is Freddy Randall. 
Not only was he a jazz pioneer in the 
Dixieland idiom in this country, but he 
was also a very fine player, and had an 
excellent band which used to broadcast 
frequently, and which was well-known 
and well liked. Having got all this off 
one’s chest, one is faced with a chapter 
on skiffle! Skiffle always leaves me 
personally in two minds—whether to 
vomit or scream! And _ when _ the 
argument is advanced that it is peoples’ 
music made by themselves, one can only 
wish they hadn't bothered! 

In the chapter on British bands today 
(the day before yesterday now!) we are 
treated to a miscellaneous lumping to- 
gether of Dankworth, Fawkes, Lyttelton, 
Kinsey, Barber, Whittle, with a conglom- 
eration of more or less unknown and 
largely provincial mostly semi-pro 
groups, no doubt excellent as far as they 
go, but hardly, one would have thought, 
rating inclusion in the above company. 
and in any case, with the frequent 
changes of venue and personnel, much 
of the information is no longer current. 

There are some interesting examples 
of the attitude of the non-professional 
and professional press on this subject of 
jazz over the years; some interesting 
photographs and some pertinent appen- 
dices at the end of the book, and quite 
a good discography which is relevant 
and helpful, if rather incomplete—(see 
Parry Foresythe, etc., to say nothing of 
Kenny Baker and the Dozen). 


Benedict Edwards 


. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUINTET 
Mack The Knife—Solomon’s Song 


(Parlophone GEP 8787. EP. Ils. 34d.) 


I've never heard the AJQ before and 
I don’t think I’ve missed very much. Not 
even the help of Teddy Charles (who 
did the arrangements) can raise the level 
of these two performances, which are 
supposed to be modern jazz treatments 
of music from “The Threepenny Opera”. 

The solos by tenor, piano and vibes 
(no personnel given) are pretty 
routine, the rhythm section does manave 
to swine at times but generally, this is 
a dull disc. 

K.B. 


COUNT BASIE 
SOUNDS OF JA7Z/BASIE No. 2: 
1 Ain’t Got Nobody; I’m Confessin’—These 
Foolish Things; Fiesta In Blue 


(Fontana TFE 17226. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Sleeve writer Renny Green claims that 
on these small group tracks Basie 
achieves “a neat charm.” For Basie I 
doubt if this is exactly an achievement, 
but the description is apt enough. In 
fact, neat charm or no, this is a near- 
worthless issue, especially when one con- 
siders the reallv great jazz of all kinds to 
which the Philips company has access. 
The recording is muddy, the sound 
dated, and if I’d been told that Frankie 
Carle played the piano on “Foolish 
Things” and “Confessin’” I'd have had 
no cause to doubt it. 

“Fiesta In Blue” is much _ better, 
featuring as it does the suave but 
friendly Clayton horn. But, again, why 
couple a 1941 big band with a 1950 
small group? Why not. as John Ham- 
mond presently doing with the 
Fletcher Henderson recordings, a series 
of LP’s, with the tracks in chronological 
order? Nearly all the reissuing in this 
country, by both major and minor 
companies, is unbelievably incompetent. 

(a) Clark Terry (tpt); Buddy De Franco (cit); 
Serge Chaloff (bs-clt); Wardell Gray (ten); 
Freddie Greene (g); Jimmy Lewis (bs); Gus 
Johnson (d). 2/11/50. 

(b) Same but 3/11/50. 

(c) Ed Lewis, Shad Collins, Buck Clayton, 
Harry Edison (tpts); Robert Scott, Eli Robinson, 
Dickie Wells (tbns); Earl Warren, Tab Smith 
(altos); Don Byas, Buddy Tate (ten); Jack 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


RECORD REVIEWS 


KENNEDY BROWN: 
TONY STANDISH: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 
PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Washington (bari); Greene (g); Walter Page 
(bs); Jo Jones (d). 24/9/41. 


COUNT BASIE 


‘COUNT BASIE CLASSICS: 


(e) Red Bank Boogie; (d) It’s Sand, Man; (e) 
Jimmy’s Blues; (g) The Mad Boogie; (a) Goin’ 
To Chicago Blues; (f) Avenue C (181 min.)— 
(h) The King; (e) Taps’ Miller; (d) Rusty Dusty 
Blues; (h) Rambo; thing New; (c) 
One o’clock Jump (19 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5077. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The music from Basie’s middle period 
has always fascinated me. Jimmy Rush- 
ing was in great voice, and the embryo 
of the present day powerhouse band was 
already forming. These tracks, all origi- 
nal Columbia recordings, cover the years 
1940-46, just before Basie broke up the 
band and launched into his brief but 
abortive “modern” phase. The sections 
were strong in soloists, the arrangements 
loose enough to permit those soloists to 
blow the way they wanted. Apart from 
some rather variable recording levels, 
which are always a snag in the reissue 
of 78 r.p.m.s from widely-spaced dates, 
there is nothing to fault the record, but 
the sleeve is poorly presented. [ still 
cannot understand why it should not be 
possible, when issuing such obviously 


historical material, to arrange the tracks 
on the record in chronological order, 
and to indicate the personnels clearly in 
tabulated form in the same order. 

Space precludes a lengthy dissertation 
on the music. It is worth noting the 
fantastic strength of the tenor men who 
appear over the course of the twelve 
tracks—Byas, Tate, Young, Thompson, 
and Jacquet—and the appearance of J.J. 
Johnson on one or two of the later 
tracks. 

GL. 


(a) Ed Lewis, Al Killian, Buck Clayton, Harry 
Edison (tpts); Dicky Wells, Edward Cuffey, Dan 
Minor (tbns); Earl Warren, Tab Smith (alts); 
Don Byas, Buddy Tate (tens); Jack Washington 
(bari); Count Basie (p); Freddy Greene (g); 
Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d); Jimmy Rushing 
(vel). 23/1/41. 

(b) Shad Collins, Robert Scott and Eli Robin- 
son replace Killian, Cuffey and Minor. Chicago, 
1/10/41. 

(c) Killian replaces Collins. Chicago, 21/1/42. 


(d) Caughey Roberts replaces Tab Smith. 
Hollywood, 27/7/42. 

(e) Joe Newman replaces Clayton. Ted Don- 
nelly and Louis Taylor replace Scott. James 
Powell (alt); Lucky Thompson (ten); Rudy 
Rutherford (bari) replace Roberts, Byas and 
Washington. New York, 6/12/44. 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Vic Dickenson/Joe Thomas 

London SAH-K 6066 = 
Kennedy Brown Art Farmer London LTZ-T 15184 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles Ben Webster 


Humphrey Lyttelton Billy Strayhorn 


Tony Standish Vic Dickenson/Joe Thomas 
London SAH-K 6066 ***** 


Billy Strayhorn 


HMV CLP 1336 **** 


Felsted SJA 2008 **##* 


Felsted SJA 2008 ***** 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(f) Rodney Richardson and Shadow Wilson re- 
place Page and Jo Jones. 26/2/45. 

(g) Emmett Berry replaces Killian. George 
Matthews and J. Jj. Johnson replace Wells and 
Taylor. Preston Love and Illinois Jacquet replace 
Warren and Thompson. New York, 1/9/46. 

(h) Eari Warren and Jo jones replace Love and 
Wilson. New York, 4/2/46. 


ACKER BILK 
MR. ACKER BILK & HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ 
BAND: 


Shine; King Joe—Postman’s Lament 
(Melodisc EPM7-106. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


These are a few of the convinced and 
proven trad men, caught enjoying them- 
selves after hours, with no fortunes 
hanging in the balance, no press agents 
lurking in the shadows. The resulting 
music is relaxed, a bit scruffy, and con- 
sistently hot and swinging. 

Johnny Wiggs’ “Postman’s Lament” is 
the best track, with thoughtful Wallis 
trumpet and warm, folksy playing and 
singing by Acker. “King Joe” is rather 
incoherent, but “Shine” carries an 
adventurous vocal—a cross between 
Louis and the wild Clarence Williams— 
backed effectively by the horns and a 
light, shifting rhythm. 

Il tracks have been previously issued 
on Doug Dobell’s “77” label. 
TS. 


Acker Bilk (clt, vel); Bob Wallis (tpt); Keith 
Ainson (tbn); Jay Hawkins (bjo); John Macey 
(bs); Viv Carter (d). John R. T. Davies (alto) 
added for ‘‘King Joe’. Metro Club, London. 


TOOTS CAMARATA 
TUTTI'S TRUMPETS: 
1 Can’t Get Started; Boy Meets Horn; What's 
New; Trumpet Soliloquy; Trumpet Tango (17 
min. )—Bugle Blues; Tenderly; Louis; Trumpet- 
er’s Prayer; Southland (19 min.) 


(Top Rank 30/008. 12inLP. 30s.) 


This is a mixture of good and not so 
good. The six trumpeters featured all 
play well and root out some lively jazz 
when given the chance to do so, but 
such titles as “Tango”, “Soliloquy” and 
“Prayer” are all very commercially 
ladened. Sherock does nice things to 
Rex Stewart’s old tune “Boy Meets 
Horn” and also duets with Candoli on 
the fiery arrangement of “Bugle Blues”. 
Klein does a good imitation of Pops on 
“Louis”, a nice composition from 
Camarata, and the trumpet team com- 
bine finely on “Southland”. 

S.T. 


Pete Candoli, Conrad Gozzo, Shorty Sherock, 
Mannie Klein, Joe Triscari, Uan Rasey (tpts), 
with reeds, strings and rhythm. April, 1957. 


CASCADE OF QUARTETS 

VOLUME TWO: 

(a) St. Louis Kid; (b) After My Laughter Came 
Tears; (c) Dallas Blues; (d) Potentate; (e) 
Goodnight Irene (2241 min.)—(f) Jitters; (a) 
1 Didn’t Know What Time It Was; (b) Just 
Another Day Wasted Away; (e) Oh, How I Miss 

You Tonight; (d) Blues For Vi (22} min.) 


(Columbia 33 SX 1218. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Another attractive collection of 
quartet recordings, which if not perhaps 
quite up to the standard of the first 
volume is still very good in parts. Hall’s 


two tracks highlight the lyrical, warm- 
toned trumpet of Shorty Baker. “St. 
Louis Kid” is the better of the two; it’s 
a nice theme, with a decided ducal 
flavour, and Shorty phrases with taste 
and inventiveness. Buster Bailey con- 
fines himself to the use of bass-clarinet, 
and both his sides are decidedly melli- 
fluous if hardly exciting. Vic Dickenson 
is, as usual, highly humorous. His 
muted choruses on “Dallas” are full of 
fun, and he is helped by a fine pianist 
and drummer. Hopkins unfortunately 
has not been too carefully recorded, but 
his solo is a pippin. 

The Tate tracks are, as on the last 
record, great. His blues playing is highly 
individual and holds the attention from 
beginning to end. His tone has that same 
kind of buzz round the edges that Haw- 
kins gets and he sounds completely 
relaxed and at ease. On “Potentate” his 
playing is very compact and biting and 
he is finely served by his rhythm men. 
The Letman tracks suffer from inferior 
material. As a tune I have never liked 
“Trene”, though Wellstood here is ex- 
ceedingly good. Letman blows with great 
vigour (sounding not unlike Wild Bill at 


' times), but he never says very much and 


his singing is a waste of space. Last 
comes Mr. Mosley and his trombone. 
This is partly a wonderful track, but is 
somewhat spoilt by a noisy drum solo— 
a pity, as Purnell otherwise lays down 
a wonderful beat. Mosley gets going 
towards the end of this track and the 
whole group really move. The tune inci- 
dentally is strangely reminiscent of “It 
Don’t Mean A Thing”. 

Another good volume of dance music. 


(a) Shorty Baker (tpt); Hank Edmonds (p); 
Al Hall (bs); Oliver Jackson (d). 

(b) Buster Bailey (bs-clt/cit); Claude Hop- 
kins (p); Bennie Moten (bs); Oliver Jackson 
(d) 


(c) Vie Dickenson (tbn); Claude Hopkins (p); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Keg Purnell (d). 

(d) Buddy Tate (ten); Skip Hall (p); Gene 
Ramey (bs); Herbie Lovelle (d). 

(e) Johnny Letman (tpt/vcl); Dick Wellstood 
(p); Gene Ramey (bs); Panama Francis (d). 

(f) Snub Mosley (tbn); Timmy Jones (org/p); 
Ramey (bs); Purnell (d). New York, 1959. 


RAY CHARLES 
WHAT'D | SAY: 
What’d | Sav?; Jumpin’ In The Mornin’; You Be 
My Baby; Tell Me How Do You Feel?; What 
Kind Of Man Are You? (16 min.)—Rockhouse; 
Rollin’ With My Baby: Tell All The World About 
You; My Bonnie; That’s Enough (14 min.) 


(London HA-E 2226. ¢12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


That Ray Charles is a blues pianist of 
some talent and significance is a fact 
easily discernible from his three instru- 
mental LP’s. But as a singer he is 
neither here nor there—as a_ gospel 
shouter he is only just above average; 
as a blues man he suffers badly when 
compared with the likes of Muddy 
Waters and Lightnin’ Hopkins. Also, his 
timing,. particularly over stop chords, is 
awkward; there is more than a hint of 
Nat Cole in his sound; and the simu- 
lated passion in the singing is out of all 
proportion to the vacuous lyrics. The 
effect is rather like an actor beating his 
breast and sobbing while reading aloud 
the front page of the Melody Maker. 
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However, it would be grossly unfair 


to dismiss Charles’ rock’n’roll work 
completely, for he has good as. well as 
bad qualities. He swings, he’s hot, albeit 
in a flabby sort of way, and on certain 
numbers (“Tell All The World,” “That's 
Enough,” and the first half of “What'd I 
Say”) his singing is believable and con- 
trolled, with the band providing a solid 
but musical background. And on nearly 
everv track there are fragments of that 
cat-like piano—a_ sort of Cripple 
Clarence Lofton with modern inversions 
—as well as generous helpings of David 
Newman’s fine mainstream tenor. 

In short, this is a record to be heard. 
Disregard the shortcomings and you 
may pick up a faint but definite mess- 
age—a hint, perhaps, of the Ray Charles 
that might have been. TS. 


KEN COLYER 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN/THIS IS JAZZ: 
(a) Sweet Fields; (b) Hilarity Rag; (a) River- 
side Blues; (b) Salutation March; (c) Papa Dip; 
(a) Cheek To Cheek (224 min.)—(b) Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; (c) Dusty Rag; 
(b) Working Man’s Blues; (2) At A Georgia 
Camp Meeting; (c) Heebie Jeebies; (c) Some- 

body Stole My Gal (20 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1220. 1I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


In ensemble playing, the more demo- 
cratic and co-operative things become, 
the greater is the danger that the indi- 
vidual will become a mere organisation 
man, submerging his individuality for 
what he hopes will be the good of the 
whole. The trick, of course, is to strike 
a balance, and this is just what the 
Colyer band more or less succeed in 
doing, although there are occasions 
when more definite statements from the 
side-men would be helpful. The band’s 
first entry in the Lansdowne Stakes 
proves conclusively that they are the 
guv’nors. Acker and Bob Wallis might 
have more steam, Chris more polish and 
assurance, but for sheer sensitivity and 
feeling for the idiom the Ken Colyer 
Jazzmen are streets ahead. They alone 
have captured the relaxation, the 
ensemble texture, the melodic and tonal 
beauty that are synonymous with good 
and real New Orleans music. And on 
this record they have done it more 
assuredly and impressively than ever 
before. Good things abound, and I could 
single out Ian Wheeler’s ensemble play- 
ing and his poignant solos on the two 
blues. the singing. sailing final choruses 


on “Georgia Camp” and  “Heebie 
Jeebies”, Ken's superb timing and 
placing of accents, the carefully- 


considered tempos and the fine selection 
of material. The rhythm section works 
close in with the front line, with Ray 
Foxley’s oily piano smoothing out the 
rougher, banjo-ey spots. Colin Bowden, 
as usual, drums lightlv but strongly and 
Ron Ward successfully parades a few 
of the licks he might have picked up 
from Slow Drag. 
This is not great music, and it is un- 
fair to demand that it should be. But it is 
good music, and it has moments of real 
beauty. I consider it the best work Ken 
Colyer has put on record since he parted 
company with the band that made “New 
Orleans To London” for Decca, some 
six years ago. The recording balance, 
especially with regard to the banjo, is 
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much better than we have come to 


expect in this series. 
T.S. 


(a) Ken Colyer (tpt); Mac Duncan (tbn); lan 
Wheeler (clt); Ray Foxley (p); Johnny Bastable 
(bjo); Colin Bowden (d); Ron Ward (bs). 
29/9/59. 

(b) as (a) but 23/9/59, Colyer (vcl) on 
“Nobody Knows’’. 

(c) as (a) but 22/9/59. 


EDDIE CONDON 
CONFIDENTIALLY, IT'S CONDON: 
That’s A Plenty; Ballin’ The Jack; Cherry; 
Wherever There’s Love; Ja Da (15 min.)—It’s 
Been So Lon; Royal Garden Blues; Sugar; Back 
In Your Own Backyard; Back Home In Indiana 
(15 min.) 


(Gala GLP 342. 12inLP. 

This is the first Gala album that I 
have heard and at this price it is a real 
snip for all Condon fans. Considering 
that the tracks are dubs from 78's there 
is little or no appreciable lack of 
quality. 

The origin of these sessions, undis- 
closed on the label, is obscure but 
judging from the collective personnel 
given and the general plaving quality, I 
would say that they date from the early 
or middle forties. There is a definite 
affinity here with the Condon Com- 
modores and also with the Decca 
recordings, issued here on Brunswick. 

It is good to hear Pee Wee Russell 
and Ernie Caceres again, the former 
notably on “Ballin? The Jack’, while 
Billy Butterfield plays excellent trumpet 
on Condon’s own composition ‘“Where- 
ever There’s Love’, with fine bowed 
bass accompaniment from Bob Haggart. 
Lacking full personnels and recording 
details, a serious sleeve omission, the 
identity of the soloists is open to argu- 
ment, but Bobby Hackett is on “Ja Da” 
(reminiscent of the old Commodore 
version) and “Sugar’’, ably supported on 
the latter by Pee Wee. One of the best 
tracks is “It’s Been So Long”. This is 
virtually a clarinet solo by Edmund 
Hall, supported by Jess Stacy and a 
drummer; presumably this is George 
Wettling, as the only other “drummer” 
listed on the sleeve is Max Kaminsky! 
Both Muggsy Spanier and Joe Rushton 
are listed as among the personnel, but I 
very much doubt if either is present. 


ode 


16s. 9d.) 


Collective personnel as on sleeve. 

Billy Butterfield, Bobby Hackett, Muggsy 
Spanier, Yank Lawson (tpts); Pee Wee Russell, 
Edmund Hall (cits); Brad Gowans, Lou McGarity 
(tbns); Eddie Condon (g); Joe Dixon, Joe 
Rushton, Ernie Caceres (bar and bs/sax); Jess 
Stacy, Gene Schroeder (bs); Bob Haggart (bs 
and arr.); George Wettling, Max Kaminsky (ds). 


CHRIS CONNOR 


BALLADS OF THE SAD CAFE: 

(b) These Foolish Things; (a) Bargain Day; (b) 

End Of A Love Affair; (a) Glad To Be Unhappy; 

(c) Ballad Of The Sad Cafe (19 min.)—(a) 

Good Morning Heartache; (b) Something 1! 

Dreamed Last Night; (c) Lilac Wine; (a) One 
For My Baby (19 min.) 


(London LTZ K 15183. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 

As so often with musical motifs such 
as this, too much of it becomes mono- 
tonous. Miss Connor phrases easily and 
her control is excellent, but there are 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


too many tunes here of a like nature. 
A little life injected here ard there 
would probably have saved this from 
becoming tedious, but as it is, it’s a'l 
too sad for words—not so say weari- 
some. There are some good _ song; 
included, ones that one doesn’t hear 
often, but neither the singing nor 
Sharon’s scores do anything to lift the 
gloom. 

Strictly for suicides. 

S.T. 

(a) Ernie Royal, Snookie Young, Harry Edison, 
Joe Newman (tpts); Al Grey, Frank Rehak, Eddie 
Bert (tbns); Marshall Royal, Phil Woods (alt); 
Frank Foster (ten); Seldon Powell (ten/fte); 
Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Stan Free (p); Freddie 
Greene (g); Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny Payne (d). 

(b) Wayne Andre, Willie Dennis, Rehak, Dick 
Hixon (tbns); Bobby Jasper (fit); Free (p); 
Barry Galbraith (g); Don Payne (bs); Ed 
Shaughnessy (d); Eugene Orloff, Sylvan Shulman, 
Harry Melnikoff, Sam Rand, Harry Katzman, 
Harry Urbont, Ray Free, George Ockner (vins); 
Isadore Zir, Dave Mankovitz (violas); Dave 
Soyer, Maurice Brown (cello). 

(c) Don Byrd (tpt); Steve Perlow, Stan Webb, 
Jerry Sanfino, Morton Lewis, Bobby Jasper 
(saxes); Free (p); Kenny Burrell (g); Payne 
(bs); Billy Exiner (d); Orloff, Free, Rand, 
Melnikoff, Katzman, Mac Ceppos, Tosha Samaroff, 
Leo Kruczek, Harry Lookofsky (strings). 


EDDIE COSTA 
THE EDDIE COSTA QUINTET! 
Get Out Of The Road; In Your Own Sweet Way; 
Big Ben (14; min.)—Nature Boy; Blues Plus 
Eight; | Didn’t Know What Time It Was; Stretch 
In F (15} min.) 
(Top Rank 25/017. J0inLP. 20s.) 


Eddie Costa was something of a nine- 
day wonder when we first heard him in 
the Tal Farlow Trio. Every man needs 
a trick or two to get him started and 
with Costa it was his way, when a solo 
came, to get into a trance-like state 
before the lower half of the keyboard 
and produce a furious rumbling pattern 
of sound. The bones of this manner are 
still apparent in his solo in “Big Ben” 
but he has left the trickiness behind. 
Costa’s is now a curious, almost 
stumbling, style full of feeling, and with 
a very restrained touch. His work on 
vibes is also distinctive, and sounds 
reflective and probing. It was a great 
pity that he did not come over here with 
Woody Herman. 

There are no surprises from the two 
man rhythm section on this session, for 
they keep in their rightful place and give 
very full and supple support the whole 
time. Everything we hear from Art 
Farmer these days is marvellous; ke 
plays at a consistently high standard. 
“Nature Boy” shows what he can do 
with a rather glutinous opus, although 
it is Costa’s arrangement which really 
turns this into something. ” 

With Phil Woods, the angularity of 
Bird’s line is modified, but the bite is 
there. His extended solos are never short 
of ideas and he blends well with Farmer. 
A feature I liked particularly was the 
sensitive bass of Teddy Kotick behind 
Costa’s piano, a type of support he 
probably needs if he is not to rely too 
much on his left hand. ; 

This is a very good, unpretentious, 
record which can repay plenty of careful 
listening. One puzzle: unless he has 
four hands, someone else takes over 
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piano while Eddie Costa is at the vibes 
in “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was”. 
Art Farmer (tpt); Phil Woods (alt); Eddie 
Costa (pno, vbs); Teddy Kotick (bs); Paul 
Motian (d). 


MILES DAVIS 
JAZZ TRACK: 
(a) Music From The Film, “Lift To The Scaffold”’ 
(26 min.)—(b) On Green Dolphin Street; (b) 
Fran-Dance; (b) Stella By Starlight (20 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5081. 1I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Only last month I was saying that 
Miles Davis’ “Kind of Blue” LP was 
just about the best record he’s ever made 
and blow me down, here comes another 
one that’s equally good, if not better! 

I don’t think that any artist has main- 
tained such a high standard as Miles has 
in his last half-dozen discs. Mind you, 
he has strong competition this month 
from another trumpet player. The Art 
Farmer “Brass Shout” is also a remark- 
able record and I've been hard put to 
decide which should be my Pick of the 
Month. I finally settled on the Farmer 
simply because Davis was my choice last 
month. But there’s nothing to choose 
between them. 

The first side of “Jazz Track” is the 
score of a melodramatic French film 
called “Lift to the Scaffold’ (showing 
in the West End at the time of writing) 
and was recorded by Davis in Paris with 
a group of French musicians plus Kenny 
Clarke on drums. The second side was 
made in New York with the regular 
Davis Quintet of the time. 

The music for the soundtrack was 
improvised in a dark studio late at night 
while the musicians watched the film. 
“It is important to stress the impro- 
visatory nature of the music,” says 
Albert McCarthy in the sleeve note. “It 
is most unusual to allow any degree of 
freedom to musicians recording a score 
where it so essential to attain perfect 
synchronisation.” 

I haven’t seen the film but the music 
—mostly stark and sad—is most moving 
and effective on its own. 

Having lavished so much praise on 
Miles last month it’s hard to find any 
more words to describe his playing. 
Suffice to say he’s at his lyrical best. 

Apart from Davis there are some 
excellent spots by tenor saxist Barney 
Wilen, solid drumming by Kenny 
Clarke and some really outstanding bass 
playing by Pierre Michelot. 

The other side is more orthodox 
Davis—if the man can ever be said to 
be orthodox. The solo space is shared 
fairly equally and both Coltrane and 
Adderly contribute vital, swinging solos. 
The whole thing adds up to more 
wonderful music. 

K.B. 


(a) Davis (tpt); Barney Wilen (ten); Rene 
Utreger (p); Pierre Michelot (bs); Kenny Clarke 
d). 
’ (b) Davis (tpt); Julian Adderly (alt); John 
Coltrane (ten); Paul Chambers (bs); Bill Evans 
(p); Jimmy Cobb (d). 


WILD BILL DAVISON 


PLAYS THE GREATEST OF THE GREATS: 
Hindustan; Embraceable You; When It’s Sleepy 
Time Down South; Singin’ The Blues; Memories 
Of You; When The Saints Go Marchin’ In (15} 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


min. )—Ida | Do; You Made Me Love You; When 


You’re Smiling; Mood Indigo; 1! Can’t Get 
Started; Begin The Beguine (16 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12217. }2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Here are some wonderful Wild Bill 
solos, accompanied by a most uncompli- 
cated rhythm section. Just ignore the 
asinine sleeve notes, sit back, relax, and 
enjoy the music. Wild Bill is one of 
those sure-footed cats that get up with 
a horn and sit down when they have 
said what they want to—the result is 
short tracks, sensible choruses, and that 
delectable rough-edged tone of his 
biting through the melody. If there were 
to be a trumpeter or cornettist like him 
born once a year, jazz would have more 
to say for itself than it does now. 

Stan Wrightsman and George van Eps 
seem to produce exactly the right 
amount of fill-in behind Davison with- 
out ever sounding busy, and Corb and 
Fatool have been corner men in this 
type of section long enough to know all 
the answers. We last heard bill on that 
slightly frivolous tour of Condon’s in 
1957—perhaps there is an opening for 
him to come back and blow ior us 
again, in the torm he shows in this 
album. It would be like a breath of 
spring to my blasé ears. If you like this 
sort of music at all, you'll like this 
record very much. 

G.L. 


Stan Wrightsman 
Morty Corb (bs); 


Wild Bill Davison (cnt); 
(p); George van Eps (g); 
Nick Fatool (d). 


VIC DICKENSON/JOE THOMAS 
MAINSTREAM: 
(a) Sweethearts On Parade; (a) 1! Can’t Believe 
That You’re In Love With Me; (b) Undecided; 
(a) Crazy Rhythm (21 min.)—(b) The Lamp 
Is Low; (a) Blues For Baby (20 min.) 
(London SAH K 6066. I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


The idea of getting neglected music- 
ians into the recording studios is a 
highly commendable one. British critics, 
so often chided for being insular and 
fogey-ish, have taken a prominent part 
in salvaging submerged, but still service- 
able, talents from the Swing Era. First 
Stanley Dance, now Albert McCarthy. 
Of course, the choice of players in these 
pick-up groups deperds not only on the 
“supervisor” but on the appointed 
leaders, too. And the criterion is not 
solely talent, but availability, easiness to 
work with and no doubt a touch of the 
Old Pals’ Act. This is presumably the 
reason why so many familiar faces crop 
up on each of these “rediscovery” 
sessions. But let’s not complain. It will 
ve a long time before we can say thar 
Buck, Dickie Wells, Buddy Tate or Vic 
Dickenson are “over-recorded”. And if 
these sessions did no more than present 
the ripe, Armstrong-inspired trumpet of 
Joe Thomas in congenial surroundings, 
they would have been worth the trip. 
As it is, we have a chance to hear two 
unfamiliar voices in Johnny Letman and 
Hal Singer, two seasoned performers 
who have not until now made their mark 
as jazz soloists. Both are valuable 
additions to the “mainstream” cast. 

The whole nature of this kind of 
enterprise—to give neglected players a 
chance to show their paces—leads to a 
somewhat stylised form of presentation, 
in which soloists advance to the mike in 


procession, with nothing more than an 
opening and closing chorus, a riff here, 
a send-off there to hold the thing 
together. I am becoming increasingly 
dubious about this format as a method 
of jazz presentation. So many promising 
and entirely valid ingredients are 
ignored and wasted—the use of indi- 
vidual tones to produce new and inter- 
esting ensemble voicing. for instance, or 
the combination of different voices in 
duet and trio. A pointer in this direction 
is given consistently by the small 
Ellingtonian groups (see the Billy Stray- 
horn LP reviewed here), which employs 
carefully planned skeleton arrangements 
and instrumental combinations without 
any loss of spontaneity. But this is the 
next stage in the rehabilitation of the 
“mainstreamers”, to create conditions in 
which they can work together often 
enough to acquire the kind of group 
feeling needed to produce good band 
jazz. If it ever happens, we shall have 
the Dances and the McCarthys to thank 
for making the first move. And if it 
doesn’t, then at least we shall have a 
fine library of informal recordings to 
show what these men could do. 

(a) Joe Thomas, Johnny Letman (tpts); Dickie 
Wells (tbn); Buddy Tate (ten); Buster Bailey 
(clit); Herbie Nichols (p); Everett Barksdale (g); 
Bill Pemberton (bs); Jimmie Crawford (d). New 
York, 27/10/58. 

(b) Buck Clayton (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 
Hal Singer (ten); Herbie Hall (cit); Al Williams 
(p); Danny Barker (g); Gene Ramey (bs); 
Marquis Foster (d). New York, 28/10/58. 


HARRY EDISON 


HARRY ‘‘SWEETS’’ EDISON SEXTET: 
K.M. Blues—Hollering At The Watkins 


(HMV 45-POP 720. 45 rpm. 6s.) 


Two good performances from a lively 
sextet led by ex-Basie trumpet player 
Harry Edison. Both tracks are originals 
by Harry himself and are played in a 
nicely swinging style, featuring tenor, 
guitar and piano as well as the leader's 
incisive trumpet playing. Harry’s muted 
solo on the second side is the highspot 
of a thoroughly enjoyable coupling. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
HISTORICALLY SPEAKING—THE DUKE: 
East St. Louis Toodle-Oo; Creole Love Call; 
Stompy Jones; The Jeep Is Jumpin’; In A Mellow 
Tone (20 min.)—Ko-Ko; Midriff; Stomp, Look 
And Listen; Unbooted Character; Lonesome 
Lullaby; Upper Manhattan Medical Group 
(20 min.) 
(Parlophone PMC 1116. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This fine LP was issued here in late 
1956 and appeared on the London label 
—it came from Bethlehem, the rights to 
which are now lodged with Parlophone. 
It is great Duke and therefore great 
jazz; it has been well recorded; is graced 
with a better sleeve p‘cture than the 
original; and has a sensible note by 
Benny Green. 

With the possible exception of “Lone- 
some Lullaby” all the tracks swing very 
purposely, and make interesting com- 
parison with the original versions. 
“Ko-Ko” if not quite so envenomed, is 
played faster, but if I dare say so, 
swings even more than the original. 
“Stompy Jones” is quite outstanding 
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(tmbs); Johnny Hodges 


with some potent trumpet played in 
Armstrong fashion by Cat Anderson. 
“Jeep” is of course vintage Hodges who 
also plays with superb poise on the 
wonderful version of “Mellow Tone”. 
“East St. Louis” shows off the powerful 
blowing of the brass team and contains 
some good muted playing by Nance, 
who throughout the whole record reveals 
what a exceptional trumpet player he is. 
More great trumpet comes from Willie 
Cook, a lyrical musician with a lovely 
singing tone. He is to be heard on 
“Creole Love Call’, “Stomo Look” and 
I think it is he who plays the exchanges 
with Nance on “Unbooted”. Green’s 
sleeve notes credits this to Clark Terry, 
but when I recently played this track to 
Roy Eldridge he at once commented that 
Terry never played quite that way. 
Cook incidentally has quite recently 
rejoined the band. nie 


Cat Anderson, Ray Nance (vin on ‘‘Lonesome 
L’’); Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tpts); Britt 
Woodman, John Sanders, Quentin Jackson 
(alt); Russell Procope 
(alt/clt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt/ten); Harry Carney (bari/bs-clt); Duke 
Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Wood- 
yard (d). Chicago, 7-8/2/56. 


HERB ELLIS/JIMMY GUIFFRE 
HERB ELLIS—jJIMMY GIUFFRE: 
Goose Grease; When Your Lover Has Gone; Re- 
member; Patricia (21 min.)—A Country Boy; 
You Know; My Old Flame; People Will Say 
We're In Love (17 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1337. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


In a recent interview with a “Melody 
Maker” reporter. Jimmy Guiffre said 
that. above all. he wanted “to let the 
music come out naturally and spontan- 
eously, instead of trying to play in any 
varticular style.” Those readers who 
have recently had the opportunity of 
hearing him plav will probably agree 
with his. Certainly, he is both a facile 
and inventive musician whose playing 
has matured greatly during the past few 
years. Much the same may be said of 
guitarist Herb Ellis. Neither is afraid 
of experimenting and their imorovisa- 
tions make this a thoughtful album of 
modern jazz which needs _ careful 
digesting. 

Herb and Jimmy were fellow students 
at the North Texas State Teachers 
College in Denton but, until this date, 
hadn't played together since. It is a 
happy and productive reunion. Jimmy 
was responsible for all the arranging, 
and his use of tone colours for the four 
saxophones is very interesting, particu- 
larly in “Lover”. Herb Ellis plays 
sensitively on all tracks, with a fine jazz 
sense. The choice of Shank, Pepper and 
Kamuca was a good one, and all three 
are given ample opportunities to play in 
a relaxed manner. 

This is an important .record which 
deserves careful attention. 

(Note: Goose Grease—My Old Flame 
are also issued as a single on HMV POP 


720). 
P.T. 


Herb Ellis (g); Bud Shank, Art Pepper (alts); 
Jimmy Guiffre, Richie Kamuca (tens); Jim Hall 
(rhythm g); Joe Mondragon (bs); Stan Levey 
(d); Lou Levy (p). 26/3/59. 
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Ri:CORD REVIEWS—continued. 


PEE WEE ERWIN 
ACCENT ON DIXIELAND: 
Washington And Lee Swing—Battle Hymn 
Jazz Club UJE/7/i. EP. 10s.) 


There is a brash quality about this 
Dixieland group which savours of the 
eaily Condon Nicksieland music. In fact 
Pee Wee Irwin worked at Nick’s for 
some time in the early part of the last 
war. One of the more unusual charac- 
ters who appear on this record is Tony 
Spargo, drummer with the Or ginal 
Dixieland Jazz Band. His style may 
sound a trifle dated today, but he 
certainly shows how they used to pound 
out the beat. There are good fast swing- 
ing choruses from all three members of 
the front line, and pianist Billy Maxted 
cuts loose on both sides. What the music 
lacks in accuracy it makes up for in 
volume and sheer enthusiasm. No one 
could pretend that it is important, but 
it has that happy joie-de-vivre which 
typifies an era when people went to 
dance to jazz, not to talk about it. 

Pee Wee Erwin (tpt); Andy Russo (tbn); Sal 
Pace (clt); Charlie Traeger (bs); Bill Maxted (p); 
Tony Spargo (d and kazoo). 


(Incernational 


ART FARMER 
ART FARMER TENTET/BRASS SHOUT: 

Nica’s Dream; Autumn Leaves; Moanin’ (17} 
min.)—April In Paris; Five Spot After Dark; 
Stella By Starlight; Minor Vamp (17 min.) 
(London LTZ-T. 15184. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A few names seem to be cropping up 
everywhere these davs. Benny Go'son is 
one of them, and another is Art 
Farmer. The work of both has steadily 
increased in range and stature. This is 
the third recent collection by Golson, 
and all of them have been good: “New 
York Scene”. “Philadelphians” and now 
“Brass Shout”. 

Bennv Golson is one of the more 
Original, vet more satisfying, arrangers 
working in jazz today. His work is 
based on a warm, full-voiced, swinging 
tradition—both in writing and in_ his 
own tenor playing—yet he is constantly 
trying out new ideas and extending the 
scope of his music without forgetting 
the past. 

Golson insisted on having Art Farmer 
for these sessions. The reason is obvious 
when one sees how much of the 
essential flavour of the coilection is built 
around his cloudv embracing tone and 
perfect control. “April in Paris” and 
the following “Five Spot” are two 
excellent examples of this, as well as 
being among the better tracks of the 
record. 

This is mood music. It is deliberately 
done as music for brass—nine assorted 
brassmen, trumpets, trombones, horns 
and tuba, with bass and drums, but it 
is not brassy music in the accepted 
sense, and much of it is delicate and 
beautifully modulated. It is interesting 
how Philly Joe Jones’ drumming suits 
this group, when it is often just that bit 
too forceful—or too talkative—in a 
small band. 

The whole record is one to listen to 
with a steadily growing pleasure. 2 


Art Farmer, Lee Morgan, Ernie Royal (tpts); 


Curtis Fuller, Jimmy Cleveland, Wayne Andre 
(some tracks) (tmbs); James Haughton (bar 
horn); Julius Watkins or Bob Northern (Fr. 
horn); Don Butterfield (tuba); Percy Heath (bs); 
Philly Joe Jones or Elvin Jones (d). 


LENNIE FELIX 


LET'S PUT OUT THE CAT: 

Japanese Sandman; Two Sleepy People; Boogie 

Woogie Lullaby; Cat Nap; Darn That Dream; 

Blues In The Night (22 min.)—Sleepy Time Down 

South; Moonglow; Sleepy Time Gal; If 1! Could 

Be With You; Dream; I’ll See You In My Dreams 
(21 min.) 


(Top Rank 35/034. 1I2inLP. 35s.) 


I never thought I would be disap- 
pointed in a record by Lennie Felix, but 
I was wrong. It is not that Lennie plays 
this set badly, it is all very tasteful and 
melodious, but it is also all very con- 
strained and pointless. In fact this isn't 
jazz piano the way Lennie Felix can 
play it. I may be wrong but at a guess 
I would say that the choice of gimmick 
ruined the performance. Someone 
obviously said, “the gimmick is sleep, so 
lets make a_ sleepy record’ —it is 
sufficient to say they succeeded. The 
opening “Japanese Sandman” is fine— 
the tempo is just right and Lennie plays 
with power and certainly. “Cat Nap” 
and “Boogie” are also quite good, but 
the rest is disappointing. 

Finally, isn’t it about time the studio 
people gave up inventing poor puns on 
Lennie’s name—they get more and more 
unfunny. Nevertheless one must confess 
that this one does allow an excuse for 
the pretty cover photograph—an_ un- 
common beauty, shift-clad and appar- 
ently pointing a finger of scorn at her 
wee pussy Cat. 

S.T. 


Lennie Felix (p); Jack Fallon (bs); Lennie 


Hastings (d). London, 1959. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 
A MESSAGE FROM BIRDLAND: 
Oleo; Starfire; The Mark Of Jazz (20} min.)— 
Night Life; Stella By Starlight; Lonely Time; Back 
In The Satellite Again (18 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3295. 1}d.) 


Some names come, go, and come back 
again. The two current examp'es are 
Harry James and Maynard Ferguson, 
and these two have much in common. 
Both made their names by stupendous 
technical performances—‘Flight of the 
Bumblebee,” for example, and “Hot 
Canary’—which were notable for their 
vulgarity. Both' have rejoined the main 
trail of jazz much further on than one 
might have expecied. Now we fird 
James almost sharing the billing with 
Basie, according to some commeniators. 
Ferguson has one of the few big bands 
playing modern and apparently making 
it pay. His band up-to-date 
material, and arrangements which are 
well ahead of the general run. 

This is obviously a spectacular band, 
and one which tends to be brash and 
noisy. The curious, propulsive Slide 
Hampton arrangements are reminiscent 
of the Herman Herd in action but with- 
out the good humour. “Back in tke 
Satellite” is another which is noisy, and 
also angular, strained and busy. 

It is a record which is not quite so 


12inLP. 34s. 
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bad as first impression would make one 
think. Points of interest develop after a 
while, but it is not a record to give very 
much pleasure, and probably one would 
need to see this band in the flesh to gain 
most benefit from it. The two best tracks 
seem to me “Starfire” and “Night Life”, 
but of course that may be prejudice. 
They are both by Benny Golson, 
arrangements as well. 
GB. 

Maynard Ferguson (tpt, viv tmb); Clyde Reas- 
inger, Jerry Tyree, Don Ellis (tpts); Don Sebesky, 
Slide Hampton (tmbs); Jimmy Ford (alt); Carmen 
Leggio, Willie Maiden (tnrs); John Lanni (bar); 
Joe Zawinul (pno); Jimmy Rowser (bs); Frankie 
Dunlop (dms). 17/6/59. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
StNGS THE GEORGE & IRA GERSHWIN 
SONGBOOK: 
Sam And Delilah; But Not For Me; My One And 
Only; Let’s Call The Whole Thine Off; I’ve Got 
Beginner’s Luck (17 min.)—Oh, Lady Be Good; 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; Things Are Looking 
Up; Just Another Rhumba; How Long Has This 
Been Going On? (20 min.) 
(HMY CLP 1338. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 
’S Wonderful; The Man 1! Love; That Certain 
Feeling; By Strauss; Someone To Watch Over Me; 
The Real American Folk Song (19 min.)—Who 
Cares?; Looking For A Boy; They All Laughed; 
My Cousin From Milwaukee; Somebody From 
Somewhere (16 min.) 
(HMYV CLP 1339. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


If you care for Gershwin’s music, and 
I must admit that I do, this is great 
Ella. Much of it may not be jazz, but 
it is wonderful singing, splendidly 
presented. Ella makes the most of 
Gershwin’s catchy melodies and her 
interpretation of Ira’s (who helped pick 
the selection of tunes) Ivrics is often 
witty. and full of jazz __ feeling. 
Several of these tunes were included in 
the old Brunswick record “Ella Sings 
Gershwin”, but of course the modern 
packaging is much better than it was in 
1950, and the recording is also cleaner. 

To pick favourites is difficult from 
such a splendid selection, but such songs 
as “Looking For A Boy’, “How Long 
Has This Been Going On”, “Someone 
To Watch”, “Nice Work” and ‘“Ameri- 
can Folk Song” really stand out. The 
last named, an old tune from 1918, 
contains some good ragtime piano play- 
ing and on all the tracks where the 
occasion demands it, conductor Nelson 
Riddle gets the orchestra swinging. 

The scope and variety of Ella’s sing- 
ing here should add, if that is possible, 
to her already enormous prestige. 


FREDDIE GAMBRELL 
Feudin’ And Fightin’; Who You; Yesterdays; 
Summer House; Anything Goes; Indian Love Call 
(184 min.)—Without A Sone; Linda; Falling In 
Love With Love; When | Fall In Love; Opus 
116; Stompin’ At The Savoy (18} min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12205. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


Here is another of those fast playing 
mechanics of the piano, deft at playing 
up to thirty-two notes per bar, but sadly 
lacking in feeling and all the subtleties 
that go to make a really exciting and 
important pianist. Freddie Gambrell was 
fortunate to te taken under the wing of 
Chico Hamilton, and to have received 
a good deal of critical acclaim in the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


U.S. on the strength of his first record 
with Hamiiton’s Trio. He has ideas—in 
fact his approach to the well-worn 
“Yesterdays” is novel and interesting— 
and even humour of the Monk-ish sort 
in his work, but the underlying ground- 
work is from the Pe‘erson and Previn 
schools, where feeling takes second place 
to manual dexterity. He has a modicum 
of fun with “Anything Goes”, which 
turns out to be the best track -of the 
album. With the aid of Ben Tucker, 
whose bass etches in a pattern of firm 
intention where Mr. Gambrell’s own 
bass part is sadly lacking in strength, 
he skates through “Love Call” and 
“Song”, both tinged with shades of 
Garner. Finally. in “Stomping”, he 
adopts such a firm Peterson approach 
that I am quite surprised to find that 
his middle name is not Oscar! 


Freddie Gambrell (p); Ben Tucker (bs). 


STAN GETZ 
AND THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO: 
Pennies From Heaven—Bronx Blues 
(HMV 7EG 8556. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


-This is a good example of Stan Getz’s 
easy, loose tenor style. “Pennies” is 
taken at just the right tempo and Getz, 
given plenty of space to work in, shows 
off his flowing ideas. I like the sound 
he gets from his horn, it all sounds 
natural and unhurried. The backing 
from the Peterson Trio is just right. The 
blues is taken very slowly, the mood 
being introduced perfectly by Herb 
Ellis. This is Getz at his best. 


Stan Getz (ten); Oscar Peterson (p); Ray 
Brown (bs); Herb Ellis (g). 10/10/57. 


TYREE GLENN 

TYREE GLENN WITH STRINGS/TRY A LITTLE 
TENDERNESS: 

i've Grown Accustomed To Her Face; It’s The Talk 
Of The Town; How Long Has This Been Going 
On; It’s Easy To Remember; The Song Is You; 
As Time Goes By (20 min.)—Lover Man; That’s 
All; When | Fall in Love; Crazy She Calls Me; 
1 Got it Bad; Try A Little Tenderness (22 min.) 
(Columbia $CX3301. 12inLP. (Stereo). 34s. 1}d.) 


In spite of what jazz _ enthusiasts 
may feel, it seems that most jazz 
musicians have an ambition to record 
an album with strings. Louis Armstrong, 
Johnny Hodges, Joe Newman and Wild 
Bill Davison, to mention only a few, 
have all done it and liked doing it. 

Tyree Glenn is a trombone player of 
considerable stature who can adapt him- 
self to any particular style of jazz, and 
in this album, as the title suggests, he 
concentrates on pureness of tone and 
sweet swing. These performances are not 
likely to have any great jazz appeal, but 
the solo work is of undoubted interest. 

id 


BENNY GOODMAN 


BENNY GOODMAN TREASURE CHEST, Vol. 2: 

(a) Hallelujah; (d) Marie; (e) Avalon; (b) If 

Dreams Come True; (d) Nobody’s Sweetheart; (e) 

1 Got Rhythm (17 min.)—(a) Big John’s Special; 

(d) Remember Me; (c) Bach Goes To Town; (e) 

Limehouse Blues; (f) Space, Man; (a) Honeysuckle 
Rose (16 min.) 


(MGM C 807. i2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
This is the second volume of Benny 


Goodman recordings taped off the air 
in 1937 and 1938, when the orchestra 
was at the peak of its musical ability. 

The excellent swinging arrangement 
by Fletcher Henderson of “Hallelujah” 
gives a wonderful opportunity to hear 
the band at its best. The well-knit pre- 
cision of both ensemble and sections is 
well demonstrated with Benny’s clarinet 
soaring away above the whole orchestra, 
which swings hard throughout. Both this 
and the Trio’s version of “Marie” are 
first recorded performances. The Quartet 
version of “Avalon” is similar to the 
original recording until towards the end 
when, rather surprisingly, the whole 
orchestra joins in and swings this old 
standard out to an exciting climax. Th2 
remaining tracks on this side will be 
familiar to most Goodman enthusiasts, 
though “I Got Rhythm” by the Quartet 
features some unexpected vocal ad- 
“libbing. 

But the real surprise occurs on the 
second side, with Lionel Hampton and 
Jess Stacy dueting on the same piano on 
a good original called “Space, Man”. 
Lionel’s two-finger “chopsticks” style 


_ contrasts with Jess’ driving accompani- 


ment, combining to produce a interest- 
ing piece of piano jazz. Horace Hender- 
son arranged “Big John Special”, with 
solos from Harry James, Jess Stacy and 
Goodman himself. The charming ballad 
“Remember Me” by the Trio is another 
first recording. It is also good to hear 
Alec Templeton’s clever “Bach Goes To 
Town” again, this arrangement being by 
Henry Brandt. “Limehouse Blues” 
features Benny playing in the lower 
register, and the final track is a Fletcher 
Henderson arrangement of the Fats 
Waller classic “Honeysuckle Rose”, 
featuring Ziggy Elman on trumpet. This 
differs slightly from the original record- 
ing made at a later date. 
Pa. 

(a) Goodman, Shertzer, Koenig, Rollini, Russin 
(saxes); James, Elman, Griffin (tpts); McEachern, 
Ballard (tbns); Stacy (p); Krupa (d); H. Good- 
man (bs); Reuss (g). 

(b) As (a) except Brown replaces McEachern 
on trombone. 

(c) As (b) except Matthews for Shertzer and 
Jerome for Russin on sax, and Tough for Krupa 
on drums. 

(d) Goodman (clt); Wilson (p); Krupa (d). 

(e) As (d) with Hampton added on vibes. 

(f) Stacy and Hampton at one piano. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
BENNY GOODMAN TREASURE CHEST, Vol. 3: 
(a) Camel Hop; (d) Handful Of Keys; (f) AC- 
DC Current; (d) Smiles;,(c) So Rare; (b) Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band (15 min.)—(b) I’ve Got 
My Love To Keep Me Warm; (e) Twilight In 
Turkey; (a) You Forgot To Remember; (d) Some 
Of These Days; (a) When It’s Sleepy Time Down 

South; (b) Chloe (15 min.) 


(MGM C 810. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Just after | had finished my review of 
volume two, the promised third volume 
arrived which maintains the high stan- 
dard set by the previous two. Once again 
the majority of the performances are 
hitherto unknown recordings. 

The album opens with a Mary Lou 
Williams arrangement of an original of 
hers dedicated to the well-known 
cigarette firm who sponsored Benny's 
radio programme at this time—Harry 
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James and Vido Musso are well featured 


The Quartet’s performance of Fats 
Waller’s tune, is taken too fast for 
comfort but the following track contains 
a real surprise in the presence of Charlie 
Christian, on one of his very first 
appearances with the Goodman orches- 
tra. After a lively Quartet version of 
“Smiles”, the Trio gives an interesting 
performance of the ballad ‘So Rare” 
which Jimmy Dorsey revived so success- 
fully shortly before his death. The side 
ends with the Henderson arrangement 
of the Irving Berlin classic. 

Side two opens with a Jimmy Mundy 
arrangement of “Love To Keep Me 
Warm”. Though somewhat commercial 
there is some good open hora from 
Harry James and typical Benny. On 
Raymond Scott’s “Twilight In Turkey”, 
Harry James joins the Quartet for some 
spontaneous kidding, until Teddy swings 
into a breath-taking solo with Hampton 
joining in for the finale. Fletcher Hen- 
derson’s excellent arrangement of “You 
Forgot’ features. McEachern’s trom- 
bone and the album concludes with two 
further Henderson arrangements, the 
first of which is a first recorded per- 
formance. Harry James, Vido Musso 
and Benny himself are the solo stars 
on the first with Stacy and Goodman 
being featured on the second. 

Ae 

(a) Goodman, Shertzer, Koenig, Musso, Rollini 
(saxes); James, Elman, Griffin (tpts); McEachern, 
Ballard (tbns); Stacy (p); Krupa (d); H. Good- 
man (bs); Reuss (g). 

(b) As (a) except that Russin replaces Musso. 

(c) Goodman (cit); Wilson (p); Krupa (d). 

(d) As above plus Lionel Hampton (vi). 

(e) As above plus Harry James (tpt). 

(f) Goodman (cit); Christian (g); Wilson 
(p); Fatool (d); Bernstein (bs); Hampton (vi). 


DONNA HIGHTOWER 

GEE, BABY! 

Everyday | Have The Blues; Gee, Baby Ain’t | 
Good To You; All Or Nothine At All; | Laughed 
To Keep From Crying; Lonesome And Sorry; The 
First To Know (15 min.)—The Blues Don’t Care; 
Can’t Help It; Born To Be Blue; I’ll Be Around; 
Cottage For Sale; I’m Alone Because I Love You 

(15 min.) 
(Capitol ST 1273. I2inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


A good torch singer, who sings with 
confidence and a fair feeling for the 
blues. The jump tunes are heavily spiced 
with r ‘n *b rhythms but she shows a 
decided verve and desire to swing. On 
“First To Know” she clearly shows her 
gospel-singing training, but her ballads 
“IT Laughed to Keep From Crying”, 
“Cottage for Sale” etc. are rather 
unimaginative. 

Sid Feller’s arrangements are for the 
most part fresh and interesting and, as 
frameworks for brief solos by tenor and 
alto, do much to help the singer. Best 
tracks are the swinging “Gee Baby” and 
her spirited singing of “I’m Alone”. 

Time is once again very short; can’t 
someone instal a clock in that ~—, 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


OPEN HOUSE: 

Sweethearts On Parade; Memories Of You; Gin 

For Christmas; Any Time At All; Hot Mallets; 

You’re My Ideal (17 min.)—I Surrender Dear; 

After You’ve Gone; One Sweet Letter From You; 

Rock Hill Special; Blue Because Of You; Open 
House (18} min.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(RCA Camden CDN-138. 


12inLP. 21s.) 


This collection provides even more 
all-star value than the Metronome AIll- 
Star Bands which featured on the same 
label a few months ago (CDN-122). The 
common denominator here is Hamp’s 
ebullient personality and the sense of 
fun and good jazz together which has 
never deserted him. Almost every track 
has something good to remember, and 
most of them have several sterling 
features. Plentiful solo work by Chu 
Berry; Rex Stewart and Lawrence 
Brown; Ziggy Elman at his wildest; the 
great Benny Carter; Dizzy twenty years 
ago; Cootie Williams and Hodges and a 
fine Fats Waller tune. And with all this, 
Hamp singing, drumming, playing piano 
and providing the essential spirit. Yet 
that only takes us up to the end of the 
first side. 

On the reverse there are Jonah Jones, 
admirable Coleman Hawkins, excellent 
King Cole piano, Charlie Christian, and 
“Rock Hill Special’ which sounds to 
me like the best band track of the 
collection. It’s all good stuff and it 
comes from a time which is not very 
well represented on record today. Surely 
no-one could find any complaints about 
this one. The month’s best buy, as the 
Consumers’ Association would say. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
ACCENT ON TENOR SAX: 
(b) Runnin’ Wild; (b) ll Never Be The Same; 
(a) When Your Lover Has Gone; (a) Blue Room 
(20} min.)—(a) What’s New; (b) Ill String 
Along With You; (a) My Own Blues (17 min.) 


(International Jazz Club UJZ/2/LP. 12inLP. 25s.) 


Few players have achieved greater 
sympathy and unity with their ins_ru- 
ment than Coleman Hawkins. From the 
opening bar of the fast - swinging 
“Runnin’ Wild” the listener is left in no 
doubt that Bean is in full charge of 
his tenor, and that condition remains 
constant throughout the record. As an 
opening sampler of the newly announced 
International Jazz Club’s releases, I can 
only regard it as auspicious. Although I 
have marked Hawkins’ progress down 
the years with avid interest, I am always 
amazed at the fresh vigour with which 
he approaches even the most well worn 
themes, inviting some new turn of phrase 
to bring home the point he wishes to 
make without undue contrivance. 

I am disappointed at the omissions on 
the sleeve. There is no recording date, 
nor any indication as to the original 
company responsible for the recording. 
Since the Club is clearly directed to- 
wards the collector, these facts are of 
material interest. I would also modestly 
take the sleeve writer to task for not 
differentiating the personnels of the (a) 
and (b) tracks. 

The use of Ernie Royal and Eddie 
Bert, two relatively modern musicians, 
on the session proves entirely successful, 
and my only material criticism of the 
music is that Earl Knight, who alternates 
on piano and organ, does not always 
contribute his fair share to the rhythm 
section, although the metronomic Osie 
Johnson makes up for most of this 


shortcoming by his firm unobtrusive 
drumming. 
G.LL. 
(a) Hawkins (ten); Ernie Royal (tpt); Eddie 
Bert (tbn); Earl Knight (p/org); Sidney Gross 
(g); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 
(b) Hawkins (ten); Knight (p); Gross (g); 
Marshall (bs); Johnson (d). 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


All Of You; ’Deed | Do—Ali The Way; I'll 
Never Smile Again 


(MGM EP 715. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Billie Holiday seems to have been one 
of those individuals who never stood a 
chance. Like Charlie Parker, her art 
relied for its uniqueness upon the 
stresses of her personal life—stresses 
which eventually and perhaps inevitably 
destroyed her—Billie didn't exactly “go 
where she was kicked,’ but she was 
kicked alright, and towards the end quite 
a lot of it was done by the critics. They 
were sad, because she was no longer the 
singer they had known. And true, her 
technique had slipped, but as technical 
ability diminished so the driving force 
behind it came closer to the surface. The 
bitter sweetness of “Here It is Tomorrow 
Again” and “Don’t Know If I'm 
Comin’ Or Going’” gave way to real 
pain and anguish. It was the-e qualities 
that imbued her later and last works 
with a harsh and grainy beauty. 

On these tracks (from a 12” LP— 
MGM C-792—which was reviewed in 
December, 1959) her voice is like an 
open wound. The strings of the Ray 
Ellis orchestra on the second side are a 
mockery, but as such their presence is 
not entirely harmful. The small jazz 
group on “All Of You” and “Deed” 
provides a more fitting accompaniment, 
with Edison's tight, almost mean playing 
hitting exactly the right mood. Al Cohn’s 
chorus sounds like an advertisement for 
tranquilizers. A fine EP from a fine — 

TS. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 

JUST AS | AM: 

(a) Just As | Am; (b) Go Tell It On The 
Mountain; (c) Last Mile Of The Way; (d) Prayer 
Changes Things; (e) Bow On Your Knees; (f) 
Silent Night (19 min.)—(c) These Are They; 
(c) It’s Real; (h) Even Me; (i) What Could | 
Do?; (j) Child Of The King; (j) What Then 

(18 min.) 
(Top Rank 30/006. I2inLP. 30s.) 


There is an oceanic quality about 
these performances — a_ tremendous, 
inspiring calm that goes far beyond the 
trite and superficial sentiments of most 
of the lyrics. It is a special quality that 
is in the voice and behind the voice, 
and it makes this singzr unique among 
Negro folk artists. Yet, somehow, it also 
prevents her from being the greatest 
vocalist that Negro folk music has pro- 
duced. For Mahalia’s forté is what I 
call the “inspirational spiritual,” and 
one constantly gets the impression that 
she is holding herself back, stifling the 
temptation to swing out, as if this would 
be a condescension to the sinful world 
of jazz. For this reason, an extrovert, 
emotional ariist such as the remarkable 
Ernestine Washington is far more inter- 
esting to the average jazz lover. 
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Nevertheless, there is no denying Miss 
Jackson’s great artistry and ‘these, her 
1947-1952 Apollo recordings, rank with 
the Newport LP as her best. And when 
the able Mildred Falls does get a light 
beat building behind her (‘Prayer 
Changes Things’, “Bow On _ Your 
Knees”, “What Could I Do?”) Mahalia 
swings easily, hugely, and at these 
moments I am reminded, always of the 
way the Oliver band swung at a medium 
tempo. 

The cover, the recording and the 
sleeve note are excellent, and if a 
representative Mahalia Jackson record is 
needed, this one will fill the bill. 

(a) Mildred Falls (p); Herbert J. Francis 
(org). New York, May, 1952. 

* (b) Falls (p); Louis Overall (org). New York, 
Summer, 1950. 

(c) as (a). January 12, 1950. 

(d) as (a). July 21, 1949. 

(e) Falls (p); Kenneth Morris (org). 1952. 

(f) as (b) but no piano. 

(g) unknown, possibly as (d). 

(h) as (a) but no piano. Chicago, September 
12, 1947. 

(i) as (a). Chicago, September 12, 1947. 

(j) unknown. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
IN THE UPPER ROOM: 
In The Upper Room Parts 1 and 2—He’s My 
Light; If You Just Keep Still 
(Top Rank JKP 2038. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


1 Walked Into The Garden; Nobody Knows— 
Come To Jesus; Walking To Jerusalem 


(Top Rank JKP 2048. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Mahalia is well represented in the 
local catalogues, and by better records 
than these. Although they are drawn 
from the generally excellent Arollo 
series, six of the performances are 
relatively straight, with only a slight 
beat and an occasional vocal eddy. 
“Come to Jesus” and “Jerusalem” are 
the hotter, more robust tracks, the latter 
showing Mahalia at her jubilant, swing- 
ing best. But JKR 8006 remains by far 
the finest of her Top Rank EP’s. 


JAZZ MESSENGERS, 
ELMO HOPE etc. 
THE HARD SWING: 

(a) Little T; (b) Vaun Ex; (c) Jumpin’ Off A 
Clef (184 min.)—(c) Chippyin’; (d) Paper 
Moon; (e) Zec (174 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12152. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


I can never see much point in these 
hotch-potch collections. I also can’t see 
how they can make any money for with 
so much other high quality stuff being 
issued (look at the issues this month!) 
I don’t know who'd buy them. 

Nevertheless, there’s some fine music 
to be heard here. Best track of the lot— 
and the longest—is the Jazz Messenger’s 
“Little T”’ with good solos by Jackie 
McLean on alto and Bill Hardman on 
trumpet and an explosive drum solo by 
Blakey. 

Tenor saxist Harold Land is the most 
exciting soloist on the track by the Elmo 
Hope Quintet. He plays inventively and 
with tremendous power. 

As readers of this column will know 
Chet Baker is not exactly my cup of tea 
but he plays well enough in ensembles 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


only to fade away in his solos. Not 
much “hard swing” about these two 
tracks although the rhythm section, pro- 
pelled by Peter Littman’s drumming, 
10cks along. 

Trumpeter Jack Sheldon is disappoint- 
ing On the next track—but then, this 
was recorded more than four years ago 
and he has improved since. The best 
soloist here is pianist Kenny Drew who 
constructs a sprightly solo. 

The last track—the only one to have 
been previously issued—is nearly as 
good as the first with Pepper’s raucous 
baritone surging all over the place. 
Good piano playing, tco, from Jimmy 
Rowles. 

K.B. 

(a) The Jazz Messengers: Art Blakey (d); 
Jackie McLean (alt); Bill Hardman (tpt); Sam 
Dockery (p); Spanky De Brest (bs). New York, 
*lith February, 1957. 

(b) Elmo Hope Quintet: Hope (p); Stu 
Williamson (tpt); Harold Land (ten); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs); Frank Butler (d). Hollywood, 
31st October, 1957. 

(c) Chet Baker Quintet: Baker (tpt); Phil 

Urso (ten); Bobby Timmons (p); Jimmy Bond 
(bs); Peter Littman (d). Hollywood, 24th and 
25th July, 1956. 
- (d) Jack Sheldon Quintet: Sheldon (tpt); Joe 
Maini (alt); Kenny Drew (p); Leroy Vinnegar 
(bs); Lawrence Marable (d). Hollywood, 18th 
November, 1955. 

(e) Pepper Adams Quintet: Adams (bar); Lee 
Katzman (tpt); jimmy Rowles (p); Douglas 
Watkins (bs); Mel Lewis (d). Hollywood, 23rd 
August, 1957. 


J.J. JOHNSON 
J. J. JOHNSON QUINTET/IN PERSON: 
Tune Up; Laura; Walkin; What Is This Thing 
Called Love? (23) min.)—-Misterioso; My Old 
Flame; Now’s The Time (19+ min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5041. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Let me say right away that this is a 
fine record and shows that J.J. is ore of 
the greatest trombonists around these 
days. I just don’t know why I didn’t vote 
for him in the recent critics’ poll. 
Maybe it’s because I hadn't heard 
enough of his recent records T wish I'd 
heard this one before I filled in the 
form! 

The performances were recorded at a 
concert and they generate more excite- 
ment than any studio recording by 
Johnson that I’ve heard before. 

J.J. himself is superb, rlaving with 
dazzling technique yet with eloquence 
and warmth. He is breathtakingly facile 
in the up-tempo numbers, rich-toned in 
the slow ones. On all he is magnificently 
€reative. He is a musician who is com- 
pletely in command of his ‘nstrument. 

The improvement in Nat Adderly’s 
playing (I haven’t heard him for some 
time, either) surprised me. Apart from 
one or two squeals he plays with a 
warm, lyrical style that is often witty 
and exhilarating. He is _ particularly 
fluent in “Walkin’” a track in which 
both brass create masterful improvisa- 
tions. 

The rhythm section 
and effectively. 


rocks mightily 


K.B. 
J. J. Johnson (tbn); Nat Adderly (tpt); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Wilbur Little (bs); Albert 
Heath (d). 


GENE KRUPA 
THE DRIVING GENE KRUPA: 
Home; Out Of Nowhere—Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside; China Boy 
(HMV 7EG 8557. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


These comparatively recent recordings 
by the Krupa Quartet are a far cry 
from the old Benny Goodman Quartet 
sides of the thirties, in which Gene 
played an integral part. I do not care 
for Eddie Shu’s gutless and negative 
playing and it is left to that excellent 
pianist Dave McKenna to carry the 
main weight of these performances. He 
plays an interesting solo on “China Boy” 
sandwiched in between a lot of point'ess 
drum-bashing from Krupa. The group, 
except for McKenna, reminds me of a 
semi-pro band in a_ provincial hotel, 
playing for a Saturday night hop. 

Gene Krupa (d); Eddie Shu (ten/cit); Dave 
McKenna (p); Wendell Marshall (bs). 


JACK LIDSTROM 

THE TRADITIONAL KING OF SWEDEN: 

Once In A While; Blues A La Faz; Potato Head 
Blues; Wild Man Blues; Ole Miss; Blue Turning 
Grey Over You (203 min.)—tLazy River; New 
Orleans Stomp; Ol’ Man Mose; Joplin’s Sensation; 
Squeeze Me; Big Butter And Egg Man (20: min.) 
(International Jazz Club UJZ/2/LP. 12inLP. 25s.) 


Both the leader, who p’ays trumpet, 
and trombonist Jan Bark attempt a 
little more than is within their grasp 
when it comes to solos, but there are 
some most effective ensemble passages 
where the whole group sounds at ease. 
The opening of “Once In A While” has 
that crisp sound that can only be 
achieved when evervone knows just what 
they are supposed to do. Lidstrom’s 
second chorus on “Potato Head” shows 
what he can do when he works within 
his capacity as a swinging horn player. 
The leader, according to the rather brief 
sleeve note, does not claim that his band 
plays Dixieland, but if they don't, then 
I’m a swede-basher! 

Bark’s trombone sounds deep and 
gutteral in “Wild Man”, and in both this 
and “Ole Miss” there is obviously an 
intentional parallel to the sound achieved 
by Louis Armstrong in some of his 
postwar recordings. Neither Milder’s 
piano nor Eriksson’s clarinet are allowed 
many opportunities to shine, but the 
former: in particular shows an easy style 
in “Blue Turning Grey” and “Lazy 
River”. 

I have always associated Sweden with 
modern jazz of a high order, and it 
comes as a pleasant surprise to find that 
they do not neglect the earlier styles, 
especially when these good old themes 
are played as well as they are here. The 
recording throughout is very gocd, and 
I am impressed by the overall neatness 
of the band, particulariy in “Joplin’s 
Sensation” and “Big Butter”. we 
shall hear more from them. 

G.L. 

Jack Lidstrom (tpt); Stig Eriksson (cit); Jan 
Bark (tbn); Bjorn Milder (p); Lars Holmgren 
(bs); Anders Burman (4d). 


SHELLY MANNE 


BELLiS ARE RINGING: 
1 Met A Girl; Just In Time; Independent; The 
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Party’s Over; It’s A Perfect Relationship (2/; 
min.)—Is it A Crime; Better Than A Dream; 


Mu-Cha-Cha; Long Before 1 Knew You; The 
Party’s Over (20; min.) 
(Contemporary LAC 12212. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54a.) 
Continuing their series of excerpts 
from popular Broadway shows, Sheliy 
Manne and His Friends present Jule 
Styne’s music from “Bells Are Ringing.” 
It is not one of the most impressive 
scores to have run successfully in New 
York, and a brief study of these versions 
will soon tell you why. The themes, 
apart from “Just In Time” are not really 
whistleable, and even the nimble fingers 
of Andre Previn cannot make a really 
exciting piece out of any of them. Once 
again one tends to have the essentials 
of good jazz obscured by the collective 
brilliance of three highly developed 
techniques—namely Previn, Manne, and 
Red Mitchell. Those of you who heard 
Shelly Manne during the JATP tour will 
know what I mean, when it come; to 
technical qualifications. Only sometimes 
does he impart a little swing to the 
group, and somehow the recording seems 
to miss out a lot of the detail which he 

puts into a live performance. 

The most relaxed sound comes from 
Mitchell’s bass, which I find far pleas- 
anter and kinder on the ear than Previn’s 
slick piano style, although he dces 
attempt to broaden his performance with 
some occasional stabs at an almost 
Hines-like bass. For those who like the 
mixture as before, this is an amusing 
but never an important album. 

G.L. 


Shelly Manne (d); Andre Previn (p); Red 
Mitchell (bs). 15th Aprii, and 22nd July, 1958. 
Los Angeles. 


MARY ANN McCALL 
VOL.: I: 
My Melancholy Baby; Melancholy Nights—A Lover 
Is Blue; Trouble Is A Man 


Blue; The Thrill Is Gone—Am 1! Blue; My Old 
Flame 

VOL. 3: 

Blue And Senti tal; Senti tal And Melancholy 


—Melancholy Mood; Melancholy 
(Coral FEP 2040, 2041 & 2042. EPs. 12s. 10d.) 


I always liked the singing of Miss 
McCall in the days when she was 


with such bands as Tommy Dorsey, 
Charlie Barnet and latterly Woody 
Herman. She has a_ settled style, 


in the Billie Holiday pattern, and sings 
with a smooth, rhythmic line. She shows 
taste and a good feel for the lyrics, and 
her material here hasn’t been done to 
death. I think it would have been better 
had they allowed her a few more up- 
tempo numbers, for she is essentially a 
swing singer, but the gimmick (and there 
must be one these days) is the word 
melancholy, and that is the treatment 
these songs get. 

The backing orchestra led by Johnny 
Richards evidently contains a number of 
top line musicians, for there are good 
instrumentals solos on nearly every 
track. 

S.T. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JIMMY McPARTLAND 
MEEY THE McPARTLANDS: 
Rockin’ Chair; 1 Get Along Without You Very 
Well—Stardust; Georgia On My Mind 
(Top Rank JKP 2037. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The happy marriage of Jimmy and 
Marian McPartland in life is something 
to talk about, but from the musical point 
of view, it is not so happy. Jimmy’s 
approach has always been on the Dixie- 
iand side, whilst Marian’s is a_ stage 
further along the scale into the modern 
idiom. The rhythm section is right up 
her street, but even Marian does 
not sound at her best, holding back some 
of the fireworks she normally puts in’o 
her always interesting piano playing. 

Jimmy sounds good on “Rockin’ 
Chair’, unhappy on “I Get Along”, 
uncertain on “Stardust”, and just plain 
flat on “Georgia”. I hate to have to say 
this, but this session is a ghastly mis- 
alliance, which does credit to neither of 
the featured artists. 

GL. 


Jimmy McPartland (tpt); Marian McPartland 
(p); Jimmy Raney (g); Trigger Alpert (bs); Joe 
Morello (d). 


DJANGO REINHARDT 

THE ART OF DJANGO: 

Mystery Pacific; A Little Love, A Little Kiss; 
Runnin’ Wild; Body And Soul; Hot Lips; Solitude; 
When Day Is Done (19 min.)—Tears; Rose Room; 
The Sheik Of Araby; Liebestraum No. 3; Exactly 
Like You; Miss Annabelle Lee; Ain’t Misbehavin’ 

(19 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1340. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


These recordings by the famous 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
were a special series commissioned by 
HMV in April 1937 and supervised by 
Hugues Panassie. 

The appeal of the album will depend 
on your reaction to this type of jazz and 
in particular to your regard for Django 
Reinhardt. He was one of those music- 
ians who seldom, if ever, played badly 
and who had the knack of stamping even 
the corniest tune with his own person- 
ality and inventiveness. Listen, for 
instance, to his introduction to “When 
Day Is Done” and to the authority he 
gives this performance which is, in 
essence, quite commercial. Someone has 
remarked that Django managed to create 
solo performances whilst p!aying accom- 
paniment to other instrumentalists, and 
this is particularly true of his work with 
Stephane Grappelly who cannot really 
be considered as an outstanding jazz 
musician. 

Though to some this music may seem 
to be dated, it has a special place in jazz 
and certainly the playing of Django can 
never be ignored. The best tracks are 
“Mystery Pacific’, “Runnin? Wild” and 
the charming “Tears”. wi 


Stephane Grappelly (vin); Django Reinhardt, 
Joseph Reinhardt and Pierre Ferret (gs); Louis 
Vola (bs). Paris, Avril 20, 21, 26 and 27, 1937. 


RIVER BOAT FIVE 


TAKE THE TRAIN: 

Wabash Cannonball; Sentimental Journey; Farewell 
Blues; On The Atcheson, Topeka And Santa Fe; 
Toot Toot Tootsie Goodbye (14} min. )—Alabamy 
Bound; Take The A Train; Casey Jones; I’ve Been 


Workin’ On The Railroad; Night Train (144 min.) 
(Mercury CMS 18020. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Professional-sounding Dixieland music 
with not bad solos from tenor, clarinet 
and trumpet. The arrangements have 
been carefully prepared and the rhythm, 
despite a burping tuba, is not too lumpy. 
I presume this is someone’s answer to 
the Dukes of Dixieland, and it’s not a 
bad answer at that. Wedged in between 
some corny musical material are some 
tunes that are worthy of revival—I par- 
ticularly like “Night Train”, “Railroad” 
and “Wabash”. 

The playing time is a disgrace! The 
stereo sound outstanding. 

S.T. 

Gene Thomas (tpt); Jim Lunsford (tbn); Ed 
Reed (cit/ten); Louis Tedder (p); Ted Butter- 
man (tuba/bs); Milt Fitch (bjo); Keller Merck 
(d). Chicago, 1951. 


ROSINA/JOHN CLARKE 
AN EVENIN’ AT THE GIN MILL: 
(a) Put Me In The Allev; (b) R-G Bar-G Boogie; 
(a) Frankie And Johnny; (b) Twinklin’ Rag (13 
min.)—(a) Freisht Train Blues; (b) J. C. Stomp; 
(a) Careless Love; (b) Head Hunter’s Boogie; 
(a) Trouble In Mind (14 min.) 
(77 LP-24. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


Apart from the work of the accom- 
panying group there is little to recom- 
mend on this record. Rosina can belt 
out a fair blues, but here she is off 
form, her voice flattened by nervous- 
ness, and it would have been better to 
try again than to issue such unworthy 
material. Ken Colyer provides sensitive 
muted accompaniment, and reminds us 
that it would be good to hear the 
country’s traditional stars away from 
their regular surround:ngs. There are 
endless possibilities for experiment in 
this direction, but most of the good men 
are tied by contract to the Big Time, 
and the Big Time is only interested in 
proven formulas. No wonder the old, 
adventurous spirit has nearly disap- 
peared from revivalist jazz. 

To return to the job at hand, John 
Clarke’s piano solos, although well 
played, fail to convince. He almost muffs 
the more intricate passages on the rag 
and his boogie sounds extremely ersatz. 
This, like blues guitar, is one of the 
toughest of idioms for the outsider and 
its apparent simplicity has tricked more 
than one novice into thinking he is a 
second-line Cripple Clarence. Most 
times he isn't. 

TS. 

(a) Rosina (vel) acc:; John Clarke (p); Kenneth 
Colyer (tpt); John Mason (bs); Colin Bowden 
d 


(d). 
(b) John Clarke (p). 


HOWARD RUMSEY 


HOWARD RUMSEY LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS? 
VOL. 3: 

(a) Swing Shift; (a) Out Of Somewhere; (b) 
Mexican Passport; (a) Big Girl; (a) Viva Zapata 
No. 1 min.) —(c) Mambo Los Feliz; (b) 
The Song Is You; (c) Love Letters; (c) Witch 

Doctor No. 1 (194 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12182. I2inLP. 36s. 5S}d.) 


The tracks on this disc are from threz 
different sessions between 1952 and 1955 
with varying personnels, bassist Rumsey 
and tenorist Bob Cooper being the only 
two musicians to take part in all three. 
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The music generally is pleasant and 
relaxed . . . nothing very profound. The 
quality of the tracks vary but mostly it’s 
good consistent jazz. 

The best. soloists are Bob Cooper who 
plays melodic, swinging music trom- 
bonist Rosolino who manages to sound 
quite imaginative for a change without 
losing his abrupt style, Shorty Rogers 
playing as competently as ever and 
pianist Williamson with some delicate 
and attractive solos. 

K.B. 

(a) Shorty Rogers (tpt); Milt Bernhart (tbn); 
Jimmy Giuffre and Bob Cooper (tens); Frank 
Patchen (p); Shelly Manne (d); Howard Rumsey 
(bs); Carlos Vidal (congo drums added on ‘'Viva 
Zapata’’). 22nd July, 1952. 

(b) Bud Shank (f and alt); Bob Cooper (oboe 
and ten); Frank Rosolino (tbn); Claude William- 
son (p); Stan Levey (d); Howard Rumsey (bs). 
2nd August, 1955. 

(c) Rolf Erickson (tpt); Herb Geller (alt); 
Bob Cooper (ten); Bud Shank (alt and bar); 
Claude Williamson (p); Max Roach (d); Howard 
Rumsey (bs). Milt Bernhart (tbn) added on 
“Witch Doctor’’ and Jack Costanzo (bongo drs) 
added on ‘‘Mambo Los Feliz’’ and ‘‘Witch 
Doctor’’. 20th October, 1953. 


JIMMY RUSHING 

RUSHING LULLABIES: 

You Can’t Rum Around; Say You Don’t Mean It; 
’"Deed | Do; Pink Champagne; Did You Ever; ! 
Cried For You (19} min.)—Three Long Years; 
1 Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me; 
Good Rockin’ Tonight; One Evening; Russian 

Lullaby (21 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7360. I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


The titular pun is misleading. This 
romping, boisterous session, largely 
compounded of declama‘ory _ blues, 
would rouse a row of mummies from the 
sleep of centuries. Sweeping assertions 
are dangerous, especially when inspired 
by a rush of enthusiasm to the head. 
But I venture to say that this is the 
best Rushing album we have had—the 
pick of a very high-class bunch. The 
small group is strong but supple in 
support. Organ-haters should lend an 
ear to Sir Charles before they pile on 
the invective once again. When I heard 
him leading a quartet in Count Basie’s 
Bar last summer, any lingering pre- 
judice against the organ per se were 
routed. He is sparing in his choice of 
stops, preferring a full, open sound to 
those gobbling, churning effects much 
favoured among organists. And he is 
most tactfully unobtrusive in a rhythm 
section which surges along with exhilar- 
ating lightness. The choice of supporting 
musicians inspired. One could 
search the whole tibrary of recorded jazz 
in vain for a rhythm section which 
swings more jubilantly than this one. 
And no horn-man ever radiated enthus- 
iasm more _readily than the leaping 
Buddy Tate. The whole mood of the 
album is summed up in the magnificent 
sleeve colour-portrait of a beaming 
Jimmy Rushing, hugging himself in a 
characteristic posture of pride and con- 
tentment. Order six copies—this is music 
to last a lifetime. 

HLL. 


Jimmy Rushing (vo) with Ray Bryant (p); Sir 
Charles Thompson (org); Buddy Tate (ten); 
Skeeter Best (g); Gene Ramey (bs); Jo Jones 
(d). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JACK SHELDON, DON 
FAGERQUIST, etc. 
JUMPING AT THE WOODSIDE: 
Jumpin’ At The Woodside; Look Around—ida; 
Yardbird Suite 
(Top Rank JKP 2050. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


In this age of mass-produced jazz, 
especially from the modern school, 
record companies are always looking for 
a new sound to attract jazz record 
buyers. In this case it is the use of two 
valve trombones and two trumpets, 
supported by a three piece rhythm 
section. 

The sound thus created is reasonably 
effective, but it is not used to any great 
advantage, nor are the performances 
helped by the dull arrangements. 
“Jumpin’” and “Yardbird” have been 
much better recorded before; “Ida” is 
almost straight; Bill Holman’s “Looking 
Around” has some fair trumpet from 
Jack Sheldon, but otherwise is of little 
interest. 


Stu Williamson, Bob Enevoldsen (v-tbns); Jack 
Sheldon, Don Fagerauist (tpts); Marty Paich (p); 
Buddy Clark (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


WILLIE THE LION SMITH 


RECALLS THE GREAT DAYS OF JAZZ: 
Maple Leaf Rag—St. Louis Blues 


(Top Rank JKP 2013. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


The Lion’s piano is a lot easier to 
take than his talk, and he does quite a 
bit of the latter on this EP. He has all 
of Jelly’s bad points and none of his 
good ones; the accent is hard and flat, 
like razor blades, and swings not at all. 
And for a man who claims the blues 
were born “in the Haverstraw _brick- 
yards” he demonstrates on “St. Louis” 
that he certainly can’t sing them. 

The man’s worth as a s‘r-de pianist 
goes unchallenged, but there are records 
on which it is more easily discernible. 
Both tracks are from an LP which was 
reviewed in the October, 1959 Jazz 
Journal. 

TS. 


SONNY STITT 
37 MINUTES AND 48 SECONDS: 
Because Of You; Blue Moon; Windy Ride; But 
Not For Me (19 min. )—What Is This Thing Called 
Love; Harlem Nocturne; Sweet Georgia Brown; 
Blues For Yard; Scrapple From The Apple 

(20 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12208. 12inLP. 36s. 53d.) 


The intensity of Stitt’s performances 
leaves me quite exhausted. What worries 
“me is that I don’t think for one moment 
that this is what he intended. I have, 
from time to time, sat spellbound by 
various jazz soloists, notably Louis and 
Earl, Tatum, and of course Charlie 
Parker. They are all compelling in their 
capacity to rivet the listener's attention 
on what they are going to do, as weil 
as on what they have just done. To me 
this is one of the best reasons why I 
love listening to jazz. Sonny Stitt, who 
is not yet of the same calibre as these 
men I have mentioned, tackles his solos 
with the same unblinking stare of 
impenetrable resistance as a well-aimed 
car headlight on a dark night. The 
sound of his horn comes at one from 


every side, enveloping, invading one’s 
ears, and allowing no escape. 

I wish he wouldn’t, because he uses 
his power to diminish rather than to 
resuscitate one’s listening faculty. An 
ear, Or an eye, needs to be coaxed and 
wooed, like the well-trained heart, 
towards any particular goal; the secret 
of the great masters, whether in music 
or the visual arts, has always been 
through gentle persuasion, never by 
open antagonistic assault. Stitt’s alto, 
probing firmly and sometimes deeply 
into the fertile bed which Bird dug 
throughout the last decade of his life, 
unearths the vital seed and flings it wide 
and far. His two best tracks, “But Not 
For Me” and “Windy Ride”, show his 
willingness to operate within melodic 
and metric restrictions, whilst disp'aying 
all the flights of fancy which are the 
perquisites of a great soloist. If Sonny 
does not blow his head off before he 
blows his heart out, he will one day fill 
the position which he is _ logically 
destined to occupy. 

GL. 


BILLY STRAYHORN 
CUE FOR SAXOPHONE: 
Cue’s Blue Now; Gone With The Wind; Cherry 
(20 min. )—Watch Your Cue; You Brousht A New 
Kind Of Love To Me; When | Dream Of You; 
Rose Room (20 min.) 
(Felsted SJA 2008. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Paradoxically, one of Duke E!lington’s 
major contributions to jazz has been 
through small group recordings on 
which he has played a minor, and in 
some cases a non-existent, role. For no 
matter whether the groups have recorded 
under the name of Barney Bigard, Rex 
Stewart, Johnny Hodges, Cootie Wil- 
liams or Billy Strayhorn, they all derive 
palrably from the same school. Elling- 
tonian seems a just term to use in 
describing this genre. It’s a significant 
fact that, while truants from the Basie 
Band like Joe Newman, Thad Jones and 
Frank Foster seem anxious to liberate 
themselves from the Basie formula in 
their own sessions, the Ellingtonians 
remain happy to hug close to the Ducal 
method and tradition. Here we have 
Russell Procope decorating the ensemble 
in the manner of Barney Bigard (and 
doing it remarkably well), Quentin 
Jackson content in the main to carry on 
the evocative role of Tricky Sam, and 
Hodges, masquerading under the pseu- 
donym “Cue Porter”, contributing 
nostalgic blues fhemes which could 
easily follow “Thing’s aint what they 
used to be” and “Jeep’s Blues” into the 
full Ellington Band repertoire. “Out- 
siders’ Al Hall and Oliver Jackson fit 
in perfectly with the scheme of things, 
Jackson especially revealing himself as 
a valuable new addition to the roster 
of solid, swinging drummers. In _ the 
thoughtful use of such devices as the 
duet and the obliggato, in the employ- 
ment of the very personal tones of the 
musicians to colour the ensemble 
voicing, and in the sublime sound which 
combines the minimum of volume with 
the maximum of tone, this is the ulti- 
mate in informal small-band music. 
Strayhorn sounds close enough to Duke 
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in conception, wit and touch to revive 
the old argument about the chicker: and 
the egg. No matter—when celestial 
music like this results, there’s no shame 


in being an Ellingtonian. 
HL. 
Billy Strayhorn (p); Harold ‘Shorty’ Baker 
(tpt); Quentin Jackson (tbn); ‘‘Cue Porter” 
(alt); Russell Procope (cit); Al Hail (bs); Oliver 
Jackson (d). New York, 14/4/59. 


ART TATUM/ERROLL GARNER 


GIANTS OF THE PIANO: 

(a) Flying Home; (a) On The Sunny Side Of 

The Street, (a) ! Know That You Know; (a) 

Dark Eyes; (a) Body And Soul (224 min.)—(b) 

Pastel; (b) Trio; (c) Don’t Worry About Me; 

(¢) Frankie And Johnny Fantasy; (c) Play Piano 
Play; (c) Love For Sale (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12209. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 

This could be described as an embar- 
rassment of riches, in that it offers a 
whole lot of Tatum trio sides which 
have never been released in this country, 
backed by some relatively rare Garner 
trio and solo pieces. To the best of my 
knowledge the Tatum tracks, all with 
Grimes and Stewart, are 12” tracks 
recorded by Comet in 1945 or 1946, 
“Man I Love” is the missing piece from 
the session. They are similar but not 
identical to the versions put out on 
V-Disc, which were probably recorded a 
year or two eartier. The recording is 
not of a high quality, and a degree of 
wow seems to have crept in through the 
dubbing. Nevertheless the formidable 
Mr. Tatum takes off with such zest on 
“I Know” and “Dark Eyes” that not 
even a slightly substandard reproduction 
detracts from the end product. His close 
collaboration with Grimes on “Flying 
Home” is brilliant, and “Sunny Side”, 
one of his most recorded pieces, is an 
object lesson in improvisation on a 
hackneyed theme. 

The first two pieces on the Garner side 
are trio sets, originals which are by- 
words in my Garner vocabu'ary. I have 
always been attracted by the simple 
catching theme of “Pastel”. The trio 
sides and the four solo tracks were 
originally Dial recordings, and all the 
solos were released as 78’s by Esquire 
in the late “40s. It has aways been a 
mystery to me why “Soe Gin Fizz”, the 
original Dial backing to “Love”, has 
never been issued here. It is one of those 
splendid bouncing pieces which find 
Garner at his very best, just like 
“Frankie”, which I consider to be the 
best piece on this side of the album. 
They are all good, and there is much of 
interest to be derived from lis‘ening to 
these early (1946/7) recordings by a 
pianist who is now at the top of his 
profession. I am certain that the sleeve 
is in error in implying that “Play 
Piano” and “Don’t Worry” are not 
solos. The record is a must for piano 


fans. 
G.L. 


(a) Art Tatum (p); Tiny Grimes (g); Slam 
Stewart (bs). 

(b) Erroll Garner (p); Red Callender (bs): 
Hal West (d). Hollywood, 19th February, 1947. 

(c) Garner (p). Hollywood, 10th June, 1947. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BOB WALLIS 
BOS WALLIS’ STORYVILLE JAZZMEN/ 
EVERYBODY LOVES SATURDAY NIGHT: 
Le Reve Passe; Down Home Rag; Old Stack-A- 
Lee Blues; Ev’rybody Loves Saturday Night; I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen; Alla Turka 
min,)—Savoy Blues; Where Shall Be?; 
Kansas City Man Blues; Captain Morgan; Sons Of 
The Brave; L’oiseau Bleu (17 min.) 
(Top Rank BUY/023. 1I2inLP. 22s.) 


The Bob Wallis band has a big, un- 
relenting neo-New Orleans sound that 
bears a marked similarity to that of the 
Christie Brothers’ Stompers, back when 
Ken Colyer and Keith Christie were 
blowing hot and strong. Theirs is a 
wildly extrovert yet controlled music, in 
which every man “blows in his horn” (as 
Roy Eldridge puts it) without forgetting 
that he is a contributor to a whole. The 
front line takes its character from the 
trumpet’s anguished and _fiercely-vibra- 
toed lead. Avison’s trombone is relaxed 
and more imaginative than some tradi- 
tional stylists and the clarinettist is a 
happy amalgam of agitated Chicago, 
smooth Swing Era and fluid New 
Orleans. The rhythm section is a team, 
led by the booming Mr. Kirby. Rainey, 
plays lightly and is not afraid of a 
melody. The pianist doesn’t vie with the 
horns but manages to fuse smoothly into 
the group sound, without becoming a 
mere vamper. In short, this is yet 
another British jazz band with an indi- 
vidual sound playing very well within a 
chosen and quite valid idiom (no “empty 
shell” this). They are neither consciously 
re-creating the past nor forecasting the 
future but merely playing hot jazz the 
way they want to play it. And they play 
the blues with more of the right feeling 
than any band in the country. 

Any of you who is sweet and tolerant 
enough to grant audition to a dreaded 
Trad band might buy this and be well 
satisfied. But the recording quality is 
rather dreadful. 

TS. 

Bob Wallis (tpt, vcl on ‘‘Saturday Night’’ and 
“Where Shall | Be?’’); Avo Avison (tbn); Doug 
Richford (cit); Pete Gresham (p); Hugh Rainey 
(bjo); Drag Kirby (bs); Kenny Buckner (d). 
London, November, 1959. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
ACCENT ON TROMBONE: 
After You’ve Gone—Stars Fell On Alabama 
(International Jazz Club UJE/7/5. EP. 10s.) 


Forming one of the first batch of IJC 
releases, this record caught me unawares. 
“Gone” opens with a sound reminiscent 
of some of the old time jam sessions, 
with Big T’s trombone smearing the 
ensemble. After his vocal, Braff takes off 
in unrestrained mood, followed by a 
slightly inaudible Hinton, pointed piano 
by Kersey, and Lucky Thompson’s 
confident vibrant tenor. The reverse is 
taken at dirge-like tempo, Jack opening, 
Yaged in for the release, and Thompson 
to close the first chorus before the 
vocal. As far as I am concerned, Braff 
and Kersey have the solo honours. 


Jack Teagarden (tbn); Lucky Thompson (ten); 
Ruby Braff (tpt); Sol Yaged (cit); Kenny Kersey 
(p); Sidney Gross (g); Milt Hinton (bs); Denzil 
Best (d). 


BEN WEBSTER 
AND ASSOCIATES: 
In A Mellow Tone (20! min. )—Young Bean; Budd 
Johnson; Time After Time; De-Dar (24} min.) 
(HMV CLP 1336. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is one of those remarkable 
records which turn up every now and 
then. There is no special reason why it 
should be better than those that have 
gone before, but the miracle has 
happened. 

“Mellow Tone” is a full length version, 
notable for good solos by Brown, Eld- 
ridge muted, Hawkins following in Budd 
Johnson’s rather boppish vein, Webster 
taking two before the unison rideout. 
Ben’s. stabbing notes and enormous 
spaces are quite disconcerting at first 
hearing, for he is in his most thoughtful 
mood, reaching for segments of the 
theme that I never realised existed. 

After this piece of resistance, sixteen 
noble choruses of the finest jazz, it 
would seem an anticlimax to launch into 
short tracks for the rest of the session. 
But here you will find some of the best 
of Roy ever to go on record; a frenzied 
chorus on “Bean”, and another exciting 
up-tempo excursion on “Budd”. “Time” 
is all Ben’s, slow and_ suspended. 
melodic to the point of perfection. His 
control is something to shout about— 
let some of those verbose modernists 
take note. The closing piece is a Webster 
original, in which Hawkins leads into 
Budd and Roy, each taking three; Ben 
caps this musical discussion with four 
of the best. I can’t help noting the subtle 
tactics of the leader in keeping his piece 
till last on each of the shorter tracks. 

When I saw the set-up for this session 
I was most intrigued to see how Budd 
would fit into this scheme. By reputation 
he is closer to the bop idiom than either 
of the other tenors; by upbringing I 
would put him upstream of Roy, if you 
know what I mean. If Ben and Bean 
have round tones, his is slightly oval. It 
does not matter, because a little contrast 
is a good thing in a session where the 
tenor voice is so heavily predominant. 
What surprises me is that in out and out 
solo matching there is so little to differ- 
entiate Bean and Budd—their whole 
approach and phrasing is on the same 
lines. Of course Bean came first, even 
before Ben, but they have developed 
along similar lines without seriously 
overlapping. Budd's association with 
Earl Hines put him in contact with 
Eckstine and the nucleus of early bop- 
pers, but his setreat to the relative 
security of mainstream jazz is Napo- 
leonic only in the sense that he is the 
potential emperor of the tenor saxo- 
phone if anything befalls either Bean or 
Ben. 

This is one of Norman Granz’s best 
line-ups. He has an almost test-match 
rhythm section, and a team of tenors 
which is virtually unchallengeable, and 
Roy’s trumpet thrown in for good 
measure not as a makeshift, but as a 
complimentary part of this whole group 
—a group who want to make jazz and 
know how best to make it. GL. 

Ben Webster, Coleman Hawkins, Budd Johnson 
(ten); Roy Eldridge (tpt); Jimmy Jones (p); 
Leslie Spann (g); Ray Brown (bs); Jo jones 
(d). New York, 9th April, 1959. 
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DICKY WELLS 
TROMBONE FOUR-IN-HAND: 
(a) Blue Moon; (a) Airlift; (a) It’s All Over 
Now; (a) Wine-O Junction (20 min.)—(b) 
Heavy Duty; (b) Short, Tall, Fat And Small; (b) 
: Girl Hunt (194 min.) 
(Felsted SJA 2009. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is a kind of part two to “Bones 
For The King” (FAJ 7006) and is as 
good, if not better than that tit-bit of 
regal oOssivorousness. There is a fine 
sense of fun pervading the whole pro- 
ceedings and some great blowing from 
the “‘slide-gentlemen”, who really have a 
ball. The rhythm is a little weighty at 
times, although I am getting to like 
Master Hall’s organ playing more and 
more each time I hear him. 

“Blue Moon” is taken at just the right 
tempo and contains some delightful solo 
work from Wells. “Airlift” swings 
easily, the scoring for the four ‘bones 
being particularly resonant—Burrell has 
a nice solo. “All Over Now” is a lovely 
tune. “Wine-O” is as the title suggests 
a tosspot of a tune, with some excellent 
piano from Hall. “Heavy Duty” is a 
slow blues, with some most sombre 
scoring for the trombones and a finely 
phrased solo from Barksdale. “Short, 
Tall, Fat. Small” is my favorite pop 
song of all time. Sung, with some show 
of feeling for the lyrics, by Vic and 
Dicky this track is really a riot. The 
last track is also “she-male” minded. The 
hunting cries are enough to scare any 
young high minded maiden into a nun- 
nery, but the jazz is really exciting. 
Hall’s fast stride piano is really some- 
thing, and the three horns all solo with 
individualistic talent. Don’t miss_ this 


one. 
S.T. 
(a) Dicky Wells, Vic Dickenson, Benny Morton, 
George Matthews (tbns); Skip Hall (org/p); 
Kenny Burrell (g); Everettt Barksdale (elec-bs); 
Herbie Lovelle (d). 
(b) Same, but Barksdale plays guitar and bass. 
Major Holley (bs). Burrell out. New York, 
21/4/59. 


JOE WILLIAMS—COUNT BASIE 
MEMORIES AD-LIB: 
Ain’t Misbehavin’; I’ll Always Be In Love With 
You; Sweet Sue; If | Could Be With You; Dinah; 
Sometime Happy (20 min.)—Baby, Won't 
You Please Come Home; Call Me Darling; The 
One | Love Belongs To Somebody Else; Memories 
Of You; Honeysuckle Rose; All Of Me (19 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1175. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


At the risk of damning with faint 
praise, I would call this a_ pleasant 
recording—but no more. Joe Williams is 
a fine rhetorical singer, equipped to 
declaim majestically over muttering 
saxes and braying brass. In these inti- 
mate surroundings he is not at his best. 
He is no master of elegant variation. 
When Billie Holiday twisted a melody 
into some new shape of her own 
devising, it took on a new dimension. 
When Joe Williams tries it, the tune 
simply becomes obscure and uneasy. 
Nice tunes, sublime backing, but a 
serious case of miscasting in the leading 
role. HLL. 

Joe Williams (vcl); Count Basie (org); Freddie 


(continued on page 40) 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Ahmed Abdul-Malik—EAST MEETS WEST: El-Lail 
(Night)/La Ibky (Don’t Cry)/Takseen (Solo)/ 
Searchin’/Isma’a/Rooh (Soul)/Mahawara (Fug- 
ue)/El Ghada (Jungle) (S&M) 

VICTOR LPM-2015 

John Coltrane—GIANT STEPS: (with Tommy 
Flanagan, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Art Taylor, d. 
-Wynton Kelly for Flanagan and Jimmy Cobb for 
Taylor on ‘Naima’.) Giant Steps/Cousin Mary/ 
Countdown/Spiral/Sydeeda’s Song Flute/Naima/ 
Mr. P.C. (M&S) ATLANTIC 1311 

Pete Fountain—AT THE BATEAU LOUNGE: Deep 
River/My Melancholy Baby/Found A New Baby/ 
Mack The Knife/Creole Gumbo/New Kind Of 
Love/Londonderry Air/Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I've Seen/After You've Gone/Gin Mill 
Blues/Little Rock Getaway/Blue Lou (M&S) 

CORAL 57314 

Curtis Fuller—BLUESETTE: Five Spot After Dark/ 
Undecided/Minor Vamp/Love, Your Spell Is 
Everywhere/Twelve-inch (S&M) SAVOY 12141 

Al Grey—LAST OF THE BIG PLUNGERS (with 
Joe Newman, Benny Powell, Billy Mitchell, et 
al.) Things Ain't What They Used To Be/Open 
Wider/Please/! Got It Bad/Don’t Get Around 
Much Any More/How Come You Do Me Like 
You Do/Bluish Grey/The Elder/Bewitched/ 
Kenie-Konie ARGO 653 

Jon Hendricks—GOOD GIT-TOGETHER: Every- 
thing Started In The House Of The Lord/ 
Music In The Air/Minor Catastrophe/Feed Me/ 
I'll Die Happy/Pretty Stranger/Shout2r/Social 
Call/Out Of The Past/I’m Gonna Shout 

WORLD PACIFIC 1283 


JAZZ HOUR (with Parker, Gillespie, MJQ, Byrd, | 


Woods, Silver et al) (two records) 
SAVOY 12125/6 
Pete Johnson—HOUSE RENT PARTY (with Lips 
Page, Ben Webster, J. C. Higinbotham, J. C. 
Heard, et al.) SAVOY 14018 
Quincy Jones—THE GREAT WIDE WORLD OF 
Q.j. (arr. by Jones, Wilkins, Bill Potts, Al 
Cohn, Ralph Burns; personnel includes Phil 
Woods, Jimmy Cleveland, Lee Morgan, Julius 
Watkins.): Lester Leaps In/Air Mail Special/ 
Cherokee/Chant Of The Weed/etc. 
= MERCURY MG 20561 
Charlie Mingus—BLUES’ ROOTS (with McLean, 
Pepper Adams, et al): Moanin’/Tensions/My 
Jelly Roll Soul/etc. ATLANTIC 1305 
Charlie Parker—HISTORICAL RECORDINGS VOL. 
2: Cheryl/Salt Peanuts/Salt Peanuts/Out Of 
Nowhere/How High The Moon/Perdido/Riff- 
tide/Big Foot LE JAZZ COOL 102 
Sonny Red—Alone Too Long/Biues In The Pocket 
BLUE NOTE 45/1762 
Muggsy Spanier, Bechet, Teddy Buckner—HIGH- 
LIGHTS OF THE DIXIELAND JUBILEE (M) 
DIXIELAND JUBILEE 509 
Rex Stewart—!UST FOR KICKS: Blues In The 
Night/Am | Blue?/Three Littie Words/1 Want 
To Be Happy/etc. (M&S) 
GRAND AWARD 33-414 
Art Tatum—ART TATUM DISCOVERIES (record- 
ed at a Hollywood party, 1956): Tenderly/ 


Begin The Beguine/Body And Soul/Danny Boy/ 
Yesterdays 20th FOX 3029 
Tommy Turpentine—Gunga Din/Webb City/Time’s 
Up/Long As You're Living/Too Clean/Two, 
Three, One, Oh!/Blues For J.P. TIME 70008 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Johnny Acey—Please Don’t Go Back To Baltimore/ 
Why? FIRE 1015 
George Alexander—AMERICA’S GREATEST FOLK 
SONGS: Erie Canal/i’m Goin’ Away/Abdullah 
Bulbul Amir/Streets of Laredo/Lady And The 
Fly/Down In The Valley/Boll Weavil/Wayfarin’ 
Stranger/Big Rock Candy Mountain/Drill Ye 
Tarriers/Frankie & Johnny/Shenandoah/Cindy/ 
Colorado Trail/Away Rio/Clementine/ Foggy 
Foggy Dew/Blues Tail Fly/Red River Valley 
SIGNATURE 1009 

Leon Bibb—CHAIN GANG & WORK SONGS 
VANGUARD 9058 
Prof. Alex Bradford—WALKING WITH THE 
KING: Big Man In The Sky/Precious Love/Big 


Wind Blowing/etc. (M) GOSPEL 3006 
Donny Brooks—The Devil Ain't A Man/How 
Long ERA 3014 


Nappy Brown—THE RIGHT TIME: You're Gonna 
Need Someone/It Don’t Hurt No More/Skidy 
Woe/! Want To Live/Yeah Yeah/If You Need 
Some Lovin’/Long Time/I’m In The Mood/ 
My Baby/I Cried Like A Baby/Bye Bye Baby 


(M) SAVOY 14025 
Nappy Brown—Down In The Alley/My Baby 
Knows SAVOY 1582 


The Caravans—Jesus/Solid Rock SHARP 601 
The Caravans—BLESSED ASSURANCE: Jesus Will 
Fix It/Get Away Jordan/God Said No/etc. 

GOSPEL MG 3007 
Ray Charles—just For A Thrill/Heartbreaker 
ATLANTIC 2055 
Eugene Church—tThe Struttin’ Kind/That’s What's 
Happenin’ CLASS 266 
Cross Jordan Singers—Strollin'/Kneel and Pray 
REVELATION 107 
Cross Jordan Singers—jesus Said/The Answer 
REVELATION 113 
Frank Davis—i've Been In The Storm Too Long/ 
The Day Is Past DEWITT 5903 
The Davis Sisters—We Need Power/Not A Word/ 
I'm Goin’ Home/He's Alright/| Got A New 
Home/Save Me/Jesus Gave Me Water/Bye and 
Bye/Trees/Jesus SAVOY 14036 
Willie Dixon—Nervous/Sittin’ and Cryin’ 
BLUESVILLE 803 
Rickard Dyer-Bennett—The Agincourt Song/All In 
A Garden Green/jJagdabentuer/etc. 
DYER-BENNETT 8 
Mary Ann Fisher—Only Yesterday/Wild As You 
FIRE 1010 
The Gay Sisters—GOD WILL TAKE CARE OF 
YOU: I’m Gonna Walk Out In Jesus/I'm A 
Soldier/Oh Lord Somebody Touched Me/Only 
Belizve/God Is On Our Side/We're Gonna Have 
A Time/God Shall Wipe All Tears Away/He 
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Knows How Much We Can Bear/It’s Real/ 


Little Church SAVOY 14021 
The Gospel Clefs, Gospel Harmonettes, Davis 
Sisters—ANNIVERSARY ALBUM: Nothing But 
The Blood/Stand By Me/iIn The Garden/Come 
On Go With Me/So Many Years/Rest For The 
Weary/Out Of The Fiery Furnace/He Made 
Them All/Rock Me To Sleep/Behind Every Dark 
Cloud/Go Woman, Sin No More 
SAVOY 14035 
The Gospel Clefs—Steal Away/Wings Of A Dove/ 
The Lord Saved Me/Rise Up And Walk/Go 
Down, Go Down/Why/Open Our Eyes/Big 
Wheel/How Long Has It Been Since You 
Prayed/His Truth Is Marching On/Roll Billows 
Roll/Book Of Revelations SAVOY 14023 
Earl Hooker—Dynamite/Tryin’ To Make A Livin’ 
(Bobby Saxon) CHECKER 947 
Kenyon Hopkins—Get Crazy/Blues From The 
Fugitive Kind UNITED ARTISTS 217 
Cisco Houston. CISCO SPECIAL: Hard Travelling/ 
900 Miles/Old Smoky/This Land/Old Dan 
Tucker/Colorado/Dark As A Dungeon/Big Rock 
Candy Mountain/etc. (M&S) 
VANGUARD 9057 
The Imperial Gospel Singers—GOSPEL SONGS 
SAVOY 14028 
Elmore James—Make My Dreams Come True/ 
Bobby's Rock FIRE 1011 
The Jordanaires—LAND OF JORDAN: Roll Jordan 
Roll/Let Us Break Bread Together/Sit Down/ 
Train/Thank You Jesus/Old Ark’s 
A’Moverin’/One Of These Mornin’s/I'm 
A’Rollin’/Swing Low Sweet Chariot/Standin’ In 
The Need Of Prayer/Il Got Shoes/There’s A 
Leak In This Old Building (M&S) 
CAPITOL T-1311 
The Spiritual Keynotes—Get Closer To God/ 
Ashamed Of Jesus NASHBORO 658 
Knowles and Jackson Sextet—Christ Is In My 
Life/Jesus Is The Light Of The World 
VEE JAY 880 
The Kingdom Jubilee Singers of New York—Tired 
Of Life/God Said Let There Be Light 
REVELATION 110 
Lightnin’ Slim—Tom Cat Blues/Bed Bug Blues 
EXCELLO 2173 
Roberta Martin Singers—GRACE: Certainly Lord/ 
| Can Make It/Ride On King Jesus/Talk About 
A Child/He'll Make You Happy/! Found Him/ 
Rock My Soul/God Specialises/He's Done What 
He Said He Would/Back To The Fold 
SAVOY 14022 
Robert Mosley—Just About Time/Crazy Moon- 
light COED 528 
John Jacob Niles—EVENING: Carol Of The Birds/ 
Jack O’Diamonds/Turtle Dove/I’m The 
Notion Now/Sing We The Virgin Mary/Lulle 
Lullay/Black Dress/O Waly/When | Gets Up 
Into Heaven/Frog In The Spring/Seven Joys 
Of Mary/Rovin’ Gambier/You Got To Cross 
That Lonesome Va'ley TRADITION S$ 201 
Original Gospel Harmonettes—Lift Him Up/ 
Don’t You?/Finishing Line/Step Back/When/ 
Let Me Ride/!| Heard The News/Come By 
Here/Got To Go To Heaven/Something Within 
Me/City Called Heaven/Sun Will Never Go 
Down SAVOY 14037 
RIOT IN BLUES (with Ray Charles, Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, James Wayne, Sonny Terry, Brownie 
McGhee, Smokey Hogg): | Found My Baby 
There/Guitar Blues/1 Wonder Why/Buck Dance 
Boogie/Junco Partner/Please Baby/Goin’ Down 
Slow/Mean Old Frisco/Feeling Blues/I’m In 
The Mood/Shake A Leg/!I Love You Baby 
TIME 70006 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe—Tunes include Walk All 
Over God's Heaven/Without Him (M) 
M-G-M E 3821 
Eddie Vinson, Wyonie Harris, Nappy Brown— 
BATTLE OF THE BLUES. Bio Mouth Gal/If You 
Don’t Think I’m Sinking/Peas And Rice/Lone- 
some Train/Bald Headed Blues/Good Bread 
Alley/Bring It Back/Rock Mr, Blues/Grandma 
Plays The Numbers/Trouble At Midnight/Old 
Age Boogie/Queen Of Diamonds KING 668 
The Famous Ward Singers—PACKIN’ UP. Pure 
Gold/We Shall Be Changed/I’ve Opened My 
Mouth To The Lord/Good News/That’s Enough 
For Me/I'm Holding On/Packing Up/Climbing 
Jacobs Ladder/We're Gonna Have A_ Time/ 
Nearer My God To Thee/He Delivered Me/ 
What A Friend We Have In Jesus 
SAVOY 14020 
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REVIEWS BLUES 
Dear Sir, 

May I be allowed space to correct 
Benny Green’s sleeve note and Gerald 
Lascelles’ “review” of the Johnny Hodges 
EP, Fontana TFE 17233? 

Details are as follows: (a) Jeep's Blues 
1, 2: (b) Rent Party Blues 1— (c) Dream 
Blues; (d) Krum Elbow Blues. 


PERSONNEL 

Cootie Williams (tpt); Johnny Hodges 
(alt. sop.-1); Harry Carney (bar.); Law- 
rence Brown (tbn.); Duke Ellington (p.): 
Fred Grey (gtr.-2); Billy Taylor (bs.); 
Sonny Greer (d). Otto Hardwicke is not 
present on any of these tit'es. 

JIM HAYES, 

Liverpool 21. 


BIX 
Dear Sir, 

May I ask, through your columns, if 
any reader knows of an organisation 
devoted to the works of the late Bix 
Beiderbecke? 

M. G. SMITH, 
18 Carlkoun St 
London N.W.5 


HUMPHSTREAM? 


Dear Sir, 

At the risk of appearing one of the 
brash young critics to whom Mr. Boat- 
field objects, I would like to make my 
comments on the articles on Chris 
Barber that you have seen fit to print 
over the last few months. 

Brian Gladwell informed us last 
August that Barber’s band is “traditional 
in character, but not so hidebound in 
tradition that it is afraid to experiment 
with unusual material”; James Asman, 
looking on Barber from the viewpoint 
of one who was in at the birth of the 
Jazz Revival in Britain, criticised Barber 
because he lacked the original freshness 
of Negro New Orleans music (the 
standard purist objection to white 
bands, in other words), and Asman was 
in turn. criticised (April) for his 
“romantic approach to jazz,” which 
according to Graham Boatfield is “pro- 
ductive of virginal enthusiasms.” 

But all these critics are influenced, 
inevitably, it seems, by the traditionalist 
versus modernist controversy, for they 
consistently compare Barber with Bilk 
and Colyer, and dismiss the Lyttelton 
band, either, as with Mr. Boatfield, as a 
“critics band,’ which by casting off the 
limitations of the New Orleans idiom 
has “thus moved into a different field,” 
or as Mr. Asman, who sees the abandon- 


ing of New Orleans as a driit into a 


musical vacuum. Lyttelton’s “different 
field” is still very much jazz, and good 
jazz too, and had Mr. Asman not been 
immersed in purist feeling he would 
have offered a constructive criticism of 
Chris Barber, rather than his attack on 
the individual musicians. Asman wro‘e 
that the “ideas and freshness of the early 
British pioneers seem now to have dis- 
integrated into a commercially popular 
and pretty style which the Barber band 
dare not discard and which is becoming 
a creative quagmire.” This is true, but 
the quagmire, in spite of what Mr. 
Asman says later in his article, is what 
cther British jazzmen (e.g. Keith 
Christie, Johnny Pickard, and Humph) 
have avoided. 

Ken Colyer can be admired for his 
sincerity. He takes the basic New 
Orleans set-up and seeks, deliberately, to 
create a musical past through the tunes 
and instrumentation of N.O. Barber ex- 
tends his scope and, for better or worse, 
includes numbers like Mood Indigo. But 
his great fault is that he does not use 
his extended range of compositions to 
broaden his musical approach, but re- 
duces everything he plays to a dull repe- 
titive musical pattern that lacks any 
creative imagination, and deprives musi? 
such as Ellington’s of all its beauty. 
crippling it with the insensitivity of the 
(deservedly) much criticised rhythm sec- 
tion. Humphrey Lyttelton has evolved 
from the “virginal enthusiasm” of the 
Revival not to the musical vacuum that 
Mr. Asman thinks lies beyond the bounds 
of the traditional idiom, but to a Euro- 
pean form of expression, based squarely 
on tradition, but creatively evolved away 
from the banjo rhythm sections, the 
sickly clarinet, and eructating trombone 
of the Barber band, to a driving. con- 
certed unit, with sound solo and en- 
semble work. biting arrangements and a 
great deal of swing, that is a credit to 
British, and European, jazz, far more s9 
than the Barber band, for which this 
distinction has been claimed. 

James Asman concludes that longevity 
is the true mark of artistic importance. 
Lyttelton has been leading a _ bapd 
longer than Barber. and his group's 
changing pattern and personnel keeps it 
fresh and gives it a keen creative ability 
which gives it not only greater musical 
merit, but also makes its chances of sur- 
vival much greater than those of the 
Barber band, whose monotonous reduc- 
tion of everything to a Revivalist-Dixie- 
land-type formula will surely make the 
participants give up from sheer boredom. 

As a member of the ordinary jazz 
public that is supposed not to like the 
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Lyttelton band, may I appeal to you to 
adjust your perspective as to the amourt 
of space you devote to British jazzmea 
in respect of their relative merits, since 
I am sure that there are many others of 
my opinion. It is now over a year since 
you featured Humph, while Barber has 
merited six full-length articles since last 


August. 
ALAN HEESOM. 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 


PROTEST 


Dear Sir, 

Whilst content to allow Mr. Shera 
(March letters) his own _ subjective 
opinions about the relative merits of jazz 
p.anists—something he is rather hesitant 
about allowing me—I would like to clear 
up a few misconceptions he appears to 
be labouring under. 

In the first place, my~ remark that 
Monk was “the first” refers obviously to 
the three pianists who were under dis- 
cussion in my article. Perhaps Mr. Shera. 
with his rather slangy approach (‘‘rer- 
haps if we ignore him, he'll go away”) 
is unaware of syntax. 

Secondly, [ did not state that Powell 
played mostly ballads: I said that he 
“relied” mostly on ballads: that is, his 
most successful performances were 
ballads. As regards Powell's fingering, I 
think most observers would agree with 
me that it is unsure. 

Thirdly, I did not say that Monk was 
“pretentious”—the list I gave of record- 
ings I found excellent should have dis- 
pelled this idea—I said that he tended 
towards the pretentious at times, and 
gave four examples, only one of which 
Mr. Shera replied to. 

Leaving aside the gratuitous insult to 
Dave Brubeck, Mr. Shera’s final list is 
not very convincing: I stated that there 
are no further really good young jazz 
pianists. If Mr. Shera wants to convince 
anyone that Garland is good, or Dame- 
ron is young, he must do more than 
merely write their names at the bottom 
of his letter. 

MICHAEL GIBSON, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


MORE M.J.P. 
Dear Sir, 

Regarding Michael Gibson's article 
(Modern Jazz Piano) in the February 
issue—in my opinion he made the most 
unforgivable faut pas by omitting Lennie 
Tristano. I think Tristano’s work has 
influenced (and is still influencing) 
modern jazz piano more than most 
people realise. He is surely a giant of 
modern piano, even though is sadly 
under-rated and, consequently, under- 
recorded. I feel certain that his music- 
ally intelligent, idealistic style had med> 
a lasting impact. 

Of the newer pianists, Bill Evans. 
Eddie Costa and Freddie Gambrell all 
show traces of Tristano’s influence. 

The well-informed, well-listened M. G. 
Shera (March letters) must also be repri- 
manded for omitting Tristano, but at 
least he seems to have more under- 
standing of the subject than Mike 
Gibson. 

JOHN S. HASTINGS, 
Shoreham, Sussex. 


(continued on page 40) 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 37) 


Green (g); George Duvivier (bs); Jimmy Craw- 
ford (d). New York, 13-14-16/10/58; 29/12/58. 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF JAZZ 
Big Bill Broonzy—Texas Tornado; New Orleans 
Wanderers—Papa Dip; Louis Armstrong & His 
Hot Seven—Potato Head Blues; Bix Beiderbecke 
& His Gang—Jazz Me Blues; Sidney Bechet 
Quartet—Buddy Bolden Stomp; Eddie Condon All 
Stars—China Boy; Billie Holiday—Tell Me More; 
Benny Goodman Septet—Air Mail Special (24+ 
min.)—Count Basie—Hollywood jump; Dizzie 
Gillespie—t Can’t Get Started; Horace Silver 
Quintet—To Beat Or Not To Beat; Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet—My Funny Valentine; Dave Brubeck— 
When 1 Was Young; Miles Davis Quintet—Budo; 
J. J. Johnson Quintet—Angel Eyes; Duke 

Ellington Spacemen—Jones (26 min.) 

(Philips BBL 7356. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


Presumably designed for the new- 
comer to jazz, the designers have also 
presumed, rather unwisely I should 
think, that their buying-neophyte is a 
person of great catholic tastes. There is 
really a bit of everything here and most 
of it is, of its type, very good. I would 
make particular mention of the opening 
track, a fine example of Big Bill at his 
best: the Billie Holiday, a rare item 
with fine backing from Roy Eldridge, 
Lester Young and Teddy Wilson; the 
Bechet; and the classic Louis and Wan- 
derers’ sides. The Condon incidentally 
dates from 1957 and is not therefore the 
“China Boy” that one might expect. The 
Basie and the Duke are worthy tracks 
from Side two, along with the Silver 
piece, a fine example of modern “hard- 


ing’. 


TH. MONK 


(Continued from page 3) 


chances are he won’t sound too good. 
And if he looks funny, chances are he’ll 
sound that way. The way a man ap- 
proaches and handles his horn, and him- 
self, will always reveal something about 
his music. Monk approaches a piano 
with the air of a man going to work 
(a work he enjoys) and he handles it as 
if he was saying: “ You’d better behave 
now and do what I want or I won't 
come back until you are ready.” 


Thelonious Monk has reached a point 


in his musical development which enables. 


him to communicate fully. There is in 
his work today a clarity and assurance 
which always has been a component of 
it but not until now a leading charac- 
terestic. The listener no longer wonders 
how Monk will extricate himself from 
a musical problem because the problem 
does not arise. The spontaniety and 
immediacy of the music are still present, 
but Monk knows where he is at, and so 
does the listener. This knowing gives 
Monk’s music that dimension of balance 
and structure which is so clearly lacking 


* in much contemporary jazz. You can 


enjoy Monk’s music, and absorb its 
message, because it is whole. And while 
Monk explores many moods, he leaves 
you with a feeling of fulfillment rather 
than frustration. He leaves you happy. 
There isn’t any better way to be left. 
{f Thelonious Monk had to upset a lot 
of people before they’d let him make 
them feel happy, or at peace with them- 
selves, that was inevitable. Thelonious 
Monk, in his music and as a being, is 
one of those things only jazz could have 
made possible. 


| File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here Is the ideal method with which to 
preserve = monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now end avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 


free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


BLUE NOTE & RIVERSIDE Records supplied. Riverside- 
Monk Lps in stock (47/6d. each) Further details: M. W. 
Heath, 26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. August, September, October, 
1959, January, February, 1960, issues now available from. 
Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., 
post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Jan./Feb., March/April. 
Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 

Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, 
Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Nov./Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


MIKE DIGS MONK! Do you?  Riverside-Monk LP’s— 
Misterioso, In Orbit, At The Town Hall and 5 by Monk 
by 5—in stock at 47s. 6d. each. Riverside and Blue Note 
Records supplied to order. Details from: Mike Heath, 
26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 

SOUTH AFRICAN (23) looking for girl pen-friend in France. 
Malcolm Ernstzen, 7 Chatham Road, Salt River, Cape, 
South Africa. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendshi 
Write for details and photos to:—EDN 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, a 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friend 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

WANTED—JOHN KIRBY BAND recording of THE TURF. 
Swire, Church Farm, Burton, Wirral, Cheshire. 


THE JAZZ REVIEW-—recent sample copy 3s. 9d., two for 7s. 
Limited stocks, write immediately. JOHN CLEMENT, 
22 LEYSWOOD DRIVE, ILFORD, ESSEX. 


Marriage. 
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The Suing Shop Page 


JUST LOOK AT THESE! ANOTHER FINE SELECTION! 


CAT ANDERSON PLAYS AT 4 A.M.—Conc. for Cootie/Black & Tan F/Bl. for Laurence/etc., etc. (10”) 32/6 
6 


SIDNEY BECHET—Old ManBI/Nobody Knows . ./Shake It . ./Wild Man/Stompy J/3 more. (10”) 32 

DON BYAS—Just a Gigolo/Blue Heaven/Them There Eyes/Linger Awhile /Lover/3 more. (10”) 32/6 
COUNT BASIE ALL STARS (w. Newman, Wess, Sir Chas., et al)—Sidewalks of N.Y./Midgets/ A.M. Romp/C areless 
Love/Casey Jones/ Alone In the Night. (10”) 32/6 
ERROLL GARNER—“Overture to the Dawn”. One only complete set of 4 x 10” LP’s. (special) £5 


COLEMAN HAWKINS—Man I Love/Lover Come Back/Sw. Lorraine/Crazy Rh./Get Happy/3 more. (10”) 32/6 
MATTY MATLOCK ALL STARS (w. Charlie T., Eddi Miller, S. Wrightsman et al)—*Sports Parade” Eight rousing 


jazz-styled marches. (10”) 32/6 
JELLY ROLL MORTON—If Someone W. Only Love Me/Jungle BI. (alt. take) /Hyena St./ Billy Goat St/Grandpa’s 
Spells /Dead Man/The Chant (wrongly labelled Smoke House)/etc. (10”) 32/6 
PERSIANY PLAYS BASIE—Exc. interpretations of 7 Basie standards. (10”) 32/6 
DJANGO REINHARDT (special item . . . plain cover)—Artillerie Lourde/Bolero/Cadillac Slim/Place de Broukere 
/Improv. on a Minor Theme/ Festival 48/ 4 more. (10”) 32/6 
JACK TEAGARDEN—Hindustan /Shine/Canadian Capers/K.P. Stomp/Blues/3 others. (10”) 32/6 


REX STEWART (w. Nicholas, Arbelo, Benford et al)—That’s a Pl./ Apex BI./Orig. Six. Onestep/2 more. (10”) 32/6 
TOWN HALL JAZZ CONCERT (Bill Coleman, Don Byas, Stuff Smith, Red Norvo, T. Wilson, Krupa Trio, many 
others)—One only complete set of 2 x 12” and 1 x 10” LP’s. (special) £5 10s. 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS TRIO—Devil & Deep B. Sea/Lover/Small Hotel/Autumn in N.Y./4 more. (10%) 22/6 
MAMA YANCEY & DON EWELL—Lonesome Rd/Weekly BI/E’body Loves My Baby/Sundown BI/4 more. 


(10”) 35/- 
GEORGE LEWIS & THE VIKINGS—Old Rugged X/If I Ever Cease To/Maisie/You Always Hurt/Bye & Bye 
Mary Wore a Golden Chain/Far Away BI./3 more. (12”) 45/- 
JOHN LEE HOOKER—Dimples/Hobo B1/So Excited/I Love You Honey/ Boogie Chillun/Little Wheel/ I’m In the 
Mood /Maudie/Crawling King Snake/Every Night/Baby/Lee/etc. (12%) 45/- 
ROSETTA CRAWFORD (w. Ladnier, Mezz, James P.J., et al)—Stop It Joe/My Man Jumped Salty On Me/Double 
Crossin’ Papa/I’m Tired of Fattening Frogs For Snakes. (7”) 15/6 


GALA RECORDS! At the fantastically low price of 16/9 per 12” LP, may we draw your attention to the following 


items on this label : — 

G1—Confidentially, It’s Condon (wonderful vintage Condon with Hackett, Pee-Wee, Stacey, McGarity, Wettling, et al); 
G2—Dixieland, USA (w. Buck Clayton, Bud Freeman, Pee-Wee, Vic Dic, et al); G3—Earl Hines and his Band (modern 
styled group of a few years ago); G4—Jazz Hall of Fame No. 2 (Django, Jack T, Big Bill, many others); GS—J.H. 
of F. No. 1 (Dizz, JJ, Kai W., many others); G6—Connee Boswell; G7—Eugenie Baird Sings (Webster, Taft J., T. 
Glenn et al); G8—Dorsey Bros. (hitherto unissued items); G9—AlIl Star Blues; G10—Charlie Ventura; Gl1—Golden 
Era of Jazz (Claude Hopkins, Pee Wee Erwin, Buster Bailey, G. Wettling et al); Gl2—Mel Torme. Any two sent 
post free! 


BOOKS! * This month’s “must”... THE STORY OF JAZZ (Marshall Stearns) 272 pp, illus. 4/6 pf. 


* 2nd hand and shop-soiled bargains . . . Really the Blues (Mezzrow . . 9/6 (post 9d). Play That music (Traill) 
5/6 (post 6d). Jazz In Britain (Boulton) . . 5/6 (post 9d). Jazzbook 1955 (McCarthy) . . 8/6 (post 9d). 

* Back numbers “Down Beat” .. many at 2/6 each, postage extra. Also many back issues of “Jazz Journal”, 
“Jazz Monthly”, “The Gramophone”, “Bulletin of French Hot Club”, “Record Changer”, etc, etc. . . . Please 
state wants. 

* “Jazz on LP's” (1956 Revised Edition). Nearly 300 pages, packed with information, personnels, etc. Many of 
the listed items now deleted but the book is well worth the mere 2/- (post free) which we are asking. A copy 
will be given free on request to anybody spending £2 or over with us this month! 


Write now to: 


— 


DAVE CAREY 
| THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member | 
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LOGUE IN THE WORLD 


O G U THE GREATEST 


JAZZ 


NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12216 
LOOKING AHEAD! 
CECIL TAYLOR QUARTET 


Luyah! the Glorious step; African violets; Of what 
Wallering; Toll; Excursion on a wobbly rail 


LAC 12220 
SON OF GUNN! 
SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 


Odd ball; Blue steel; Spook!; Joanna; Goofin’ at 
the coffee house; Walkin’ bass; My Manne Shelly; 
Blues for Mother’s; A quiet gass; Lightly 


LAC 12222 
LENNIE NIEHAUS VOL. 2 
THE OCTET 


The Sermon; How about you; Figure; Patti-cake; 
With the wind and the rain in your hair; The 
way you look tonight; Have you met Miss 
Jones?; Four; Night life; The night we called 
it a day; Blues for Susie; Seaside 


NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


VOGUE 


LAE 12114 

THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Featuring PAUL DESMOND 

Mam’selle; Stardust; Frenesi; Me and my shadow; 
At a perfume counter; Crazy Chris; A foggy day; 
Somebody loves me; Lyons busy; Look for the 
silver lining 


LAE 12124 

JAZZ SWINGS BROADWAY 
(VARIOUS GROUPS) 

Chico Hamilton — Bud Shank — Bob Cooper 
— Stu Williamson — Russ Freeman: Songs from 
hit musicals. 

Mutual admiration society; I’m a funny dame; 
Namely you; The party’s over; Two lost souls; 
Love in a home; Progress is the root of all evil; 


“I’ve grown accustomed to her face; Show me; 


Joey, Joey, Joey; Independant; lust in time 


LAE 12165 

A DIXIELAND RIOT WITH 

THE CELL BLOCK SEVEN 

Jericho; Cherry pink and apple blossom white; 
Tin roof blues; Bonaparte’s retreat; Yes Sir, that’s 
my baby; When you’re smiling; Blues my naughty 
sweetie gives to me; St. James Infirmary; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Bill Bailey won’t you please come 
home 


TEMPO 


NEW RELEASES 


12 inch LONG PLAYING 


VOGUE 


LAE 12219 
THE SWINGERS ! 
LAMBERT - HENDRICKS - ROSS 


Airegin; Babe’s blues; Dark cloud; Jackie; 
Swingin’ till the girls come home; Four; Littie 
Niles; Where; Now’s the time; Love makes the 
world go ’round 


LAE 12223 
BALLADS AND BLUES 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 


Blues medley; Bluesology; Purple sounds; Fon- 
tessa; Heidi; Little Stevie; Solar; How deep is 
the ocean; Monk’s ballad; Mint Julep; The champ 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 


EPV 1264 
CHARLIE PARKER 
ALL-STAR QUINTET/SEXTET 


Quasimode; Klactoveedsedtene; 


Charlie’s wig 


Crazeology; 


JAZZ FROM NEW ORLEANS 


7 inch, EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 92 

OCTAVE CROSBY’S RAGTIME BAND 
Gettysburg March; Ting-a-ling; | ain’t gonna give 
nobody none of this jelly roll; Bourbon Street 
blues 


EXA 93 

PETE FOUNTAIN’S DIXIELAND 
ALL-STARS 

Farewell blues; At the jazz band ball; March of 
the bobcats; Jazz me blues 


EXA 94 

RAYMOND BURKE AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 

i'm gonna sit right down and write myself a 
letter; Big butter and egg man; St. Louis blues; 
In the shade of the old apple tree 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 96 

GEORGE BRUNIES’ NEW ORLEANS 
ALL-STARS 

Bugle call rag; Just a closer walk with thee; 
Down in Jungle town; Alice Blue gown 


EXA 97 

GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS 

St. Louis Street blues; Red wing; The singing 
clarinet (Over the waves); We shall walk 
through the streets of the city 


EXA 98 

PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS 

JAZZ BAND 

Weary blues; It’s a long, long way to Tipperary; 
1 wish | could shimmy like my sister Kate; 
Tell me your dreams 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 99 

JOHNNY ST. CYR AND HIS 

HOT FIVE 

Bye and bye; Careless love; | wish | could shimmy 
like my sister Kate; The Darktown Strutters’ ball 


EXA 100 

JACK DELANEY AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BABIES 

Shine; Sidewalks of New York; Hindustan; Till 
we meet again 


EXA 101 

GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS 

Till we meet again; George Lewis talks; Should ! 
reveal; Darkness on the Delta 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT 


ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113, FULHAM RD, LONDON. S.W.3 TEL. Kami 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 


